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ARTICLES 


The Development of Railroad Transportation 
During the Sixth Five-Year Plan 
A. LeBED 


The Soviet railroads have always carried the bulk of the country’s freight, 
and in spite of the reconstruction and development of the river communications 
network, the construction of canals and the introduction of new equipment, the 
Soviet waterways still play a very minor role. The distribution of the freight 
carried by the four chief types of transportation is as follows: 


Freight Volume of the Chief Means of Transportation 
(Percentage of Total Ton-Kilometers) 


1913* 1940 1953 1955 
POND < ksiascencnae 58.3 85.9 85.0 84.0 
0 eer ee 23.3 7.4 6.3 
GOR ctcksndenecdecike 18.1 4.8 5.1 16.0 
en ee 0.1 1.9 3.6 


* The remaining 0.2% is accounted for by other forms of transportation. 

NOTE: Table compiled from material in the following works: Lebedev, E. P., Transportnaya statistika (Transportation Statistics), 
Moscow, 1953, p. 32; Cherevko, P. V., Razvitie rechnogo transporta SSSR v pyatoi pyatiletke (The Development of Soviet River Transpor- 
tation During the Fifth Five-Year Plan), Moscow, 1953; Shilnikov, N. S., Zbeleznodorozbny transport strany sotsializma (Railroad Transpor- 
tation in the Land of Socialism), Moscow, 1951; Planovoe box yaistve, Moscow, 1954, No. 4; Pravda, November 12, 1954; Gudok, Moscow, 
March 7, 1956. 


To date, no information has been released on the planned figures for freight 
volume in 1960, but there is nothing to indicate that any significant reduction in 
the percentage accounted for by the railroads will take place. 

As far as river transportation in the current Five-Year Plan is concerned, the 
directives of the Twentieth Party Congress envisage a freight increase of 80%, 
over 1955. In absolute figures this will amount to 118.4 billion ton-kilometers in 
1960, compared with 65.8 billion in 1955 and 45.1 billion in 1950.' However, 





1 E. P. Lebedev, Transportnaya statistika (Transportation Statistics), Moscow, 1953, p. 32; P. V. 
Cherevko, Razvitiye rechnogo transporta SSSR v pyatoi pyatiletke (The Development of Soviet River Trans- 
portation During the Fifth Five-Year Plan), Moscow, 1953, p. 11; Vodny transport, Moscow, February 16, 
1956. 





since the volume carried by the railroads is expected to be 1,374 billion ton- 
kilometers, the relatively small increase in the share conveyed by river will not 
provide any appreciable relief for the railroads. The contribution made by sea 
and road transportation is also quite insignificant, the former being used almost 
exclusively for foreign trade. The question of the all-around development of 
the Soviet transportation system is so far unresolved, as is the question of 
coordinating the various means of transport. Both problems are being given 
serious attention, and in 1955 the Academy of Sciences of the USSR founded 
an Institute for Complex Transportation Problems. 

Even though the transportation network is state owned and therefore com- 
prises one system, there is virtually no technological unity. Moreover, in the 
USSR to date no established technical and economic indexes for working out 
the economic efficiency of haulages for each method have been drawn up. There 
are not even any principles for calculating such indexes. 

In any case, the greatest burden will continue to fall on the railroads during 
the Sixth Five-Year Plan. Certain measures have already been envisaged to mect 
the situation. At present, the railroads can by no means cope with the volume of 
goods, and every year the problem of increasing the freight capacity of the main 
lines becomes more acute. This state of affairs is a result of the Communist 
Party’s policy of concentrating on modernizing and improving the capacity of 
the existing lines, rather than on building new ones. This has led to a sharp dis- 
proportion between the growth in the volume of goods to be transported and the 
development of the network, resulting in extreme pressure on the main sections. 
Thus, although from 1913 through 1954 the railroad network only doubled in 
size, freight volume increased 13 times and freight density 6.5 times. 

There is little doubt that as Soviet industry develops, freight potential in- 
creases. Nevertheless, in the total railroad haulage there is still a significant 
proportion that is quite economical and directly resulting from the Soviet system 
of planning. For example, the newspaper Vodny transport on January 31, 1956 
reported that, due solely to irrational distribution of enterprises using large 
amounts of power and fuel, coal has to be brought from the Karaganda and 
Kuznetsk regions to European USSR, distances of 2,000—3,000 kilometers. 
These hauls represent 20,000—30,000 billion kilometers a year and cause a loss 
of more than 500 million rubles. 

The Minister of the Coal Industry, A. N. Zademidko, confirmed this state 
of affairs when he said that every year about 14 million tons of coal are brought 
from the eastern areas to the European regions and that 800 million rubles are 
lost on its transportation.? No less uneconomic are the so-called indirect routings 
which result from an insufficient carrying capacity on certain sections of the 
direct lines. One source puts the loss due to these routings as high as 400 million 
rubles annually.® 

The average length of hauls has been increasing almost constantly. In 1913 
the average haul was 496 kilometers; in 1928, 598 kilometers; in 1940, 700 kilo- 


2 Pravda, February 24, 1956. 
3 Vodny transport, January 31, 1956. 
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meters; in 1945, 790; in 1950, 739; and in 1954, 762. It seems likely that the 
1955 average was approximately the same as the 1954, with perhaps a slight 
increase. The decrease in 1950 compared with 1945 is an exception since in 1945 
long hauls were unavoidable because of wide-spread destruction of lines. 

During the Fifth Five-Year Plan the distance of hauls for the main types of 
freight increased by the following distances :° 


During the current plan it is hoped to redtce the average haul by 21 kilo- 
meters, bringing the mean down to 740 kilometers. By individual commodities, 
this reduction will be as follows: 


200 kilometers 
20 kilometers 


The average distance of timber hauls, however, is expected to increase.’ 

The reductions involved are to be achieved by transferring certain types of 
freight from the railroads to the waterways. Timber from the Kama River area 
to the Middle and Lower Volga districts is to be conveyed by water, as is coal 
from the Donbas to the Volga regions, and from Pechora to Arkhangelsk and 
Murmansk. Coal from Ekibastuz and Raichikhinsk is to be carried via the 
Irtysh and the Amur respectively, and Khakass and Cheremkhovo coals via the 
Yenisei. Petroleum will be shipped via the Volga-Kama basin, and grain from 
Siberia and Kazakhstan will be reloaded in ports in the Volga-Kama basin. 

The expediency of this planning is open to doubt, since it could have been 
carried out earlier, but both the sender and the recipient have preferred to use the 
railroads rather than the waterways. There are many reasons for this preference, 
one of the main ones being the vast difference between the speed of delivery and 
the fact that reloading operations, frequently complex, are usually necessary on 
the water routes. At present, the average speed of freight conveyance by rail is 
7 to 8 kilometers an hour but only 3 to 4 by water.® 

The information available on the distribution and development of industry 
indicates that during the Sixth Five-Year Plan the average length of haul will 
increase. Thus, the planned tonnage conveyance will not be realized. 

While a large number of effective measures are to be introduced to ensure 
that freight is carried according to plan, an analysis of the steps which the Soviet 
government is to take for the Sixth Five-Year Plan and the more distant future 
would indicate that no large degree of success is likely. 


4 Abram Bergson, Soviet Economic Growth, New York; 1953, p. 36; N. S. Shilnikov, Zhe/eznodorozbny 
transport strany sotsializma (Railroad Transportation in the Land of Socialism), Moscow, 1951, p. 25; 
A. G. Naporko, Ocherki razvitiya zheleznodorozhnogo transporta SSSR (Outline of Railroad Transportation 
Development in the USSR), Moscow, 1954, pp. 38, 113; Gudok, Moscow, January 13, 1956. 

5 Gudok, March 20, 1956. 

® Tbid., April 5, 1956. 

7 Tbid., March 20, 1956. 

8 Vestnik Akademii nauk SSSR, Moscow, 1956, No. 2, p. 22. 





The Railroad Network 


During the Sixth Five-Year Plan about 6,500 kilometers of new wide-gauge 
track (2.1 times more than during the 1951-55 plan) and 935 kilometers of 
narrow-gauge line are to be laid. In addition, about 6,600 kilometers are to be 
made double track (40% more than during the previous plan).° 

Soviet railroads have developed as follows: in 1913 there were 58,500 kilo- 
meters of track; in 1922, 69,600 kilometers; in 1928, 76,900; in 1932, 84,800; 
in 1940, 105,300; in 1955, 120,000; and in 1960 (Plan), 126,500.1° It is interesting 
to note that Soviet sources always take 1913 as the basis for their comparisons, 
asserting that the network has more than doubled since then. Although this is 
good propaganda, it does not reflect the real state of affairs. Between 1913 and 
1918, the construction of new railroads continued despite the war. In 1915 several 
sections of the Amur line were finished; in 1916 the Murmansk line was built and 
many other lines were under construction. Taking into account only those 
railroads which were already in use in 1917, the network totaled 60,500 kilo- 
meters.4 Moreover, during the period up to 1928, many sections under con- 
struction prior to the Revolution and already partially open to traffic were finished. 
These include the stretches Arzamas—Kanash, Orenburg (Chkalov)—Orsk, 
Bui—Danilov, Alapaevo—Bogdanovichi, Agryz—Votkinsk, Kazan—Sverdlovsk, 
Kherson—Apostolovo, Kherson—Kharkov, Slavgorod—Pavlodar. Thus, be- 
tween 1922 and 1928, 7,300 kilometers of railroad were completed and brought 
into operation. Between 1929 and 1940 the increase in the Soviet railroad network 
has been given as 28,400 kilometers. Although the Soviets did, of course, build 
new tracks, this figure includes the lines in the Baltic countries occupied by the 
Soviets, Western Ukraine, Western Belorussia and Bessarabia. 

Assuming that 7,900 kilometers, including what had been started before the 
Revolution, were brought into service, on the basis of the Soviet figures the 
increase in the network between 1933 and 1940 would be 20,500 kilometers. 
However, from this must be deducted approximately 14,000 kilometers acquired 
from the neighboring territories, leaving a total of only 6,500 kilometers of new 
track laid during this period. In brief, the development has been as follows: 


Track Opened to Traffic 


(In Kilometers) 
Annual Average 





SOURCES: Abram Bergson, Soviet Economic Growth,New York, 1953, p. 136; A. G. Naporko, Ocherki razvitiya zheleznodorozbnoge 
~~ en SSSR, op. cit., pp.38, 113; N. S. Shilnikov, Zheleznodorozbny transport strany sotsializma, op. cit., p. 25; Gudok, Moscow, January 13, 

® Gudok, February 26, 1956. 

10 A. G. Naporko, Ocherki razvitiya zheleznodorozhnogo transporta SSSR, op. cit., pp. 126, 170; 
Vestnik Akademii nauk SSSR, op. cit., p. 21; Gudok, February 26, 1956. 

11 A. G. Naporko, Ocherki razvitiya zbeleznodorozhnogo transporta SSSR, op. cit., p. 96. 
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It is interesting to compare the speed with which track was laid before the 
Revolution, when mechanization was virtually nonexistent, with that of the 
present era of “socialist economy.” From 1864 to 1873, 12,588 kilometers of track 
were laid, an average of 1,250 kilometers a year: in 1870, 2,557 kilometers were 
laid; in 1871, 2,856; from 1894 to 1903, 25,425, am average of 2,500 a year; in 
1899, 5,257.77 

It cannot be said that the Soviets did not envisage increasing the rate of rail- 
road construction, since during the Third Five-Year Plan 11,000 kilometers were 
to be laid, an annual average of 2,200 kilometers. However, this target was not 
met: indeed, during the period 1933 through 1940 only 6,500 kilometers were 
laid, an average of only 810 kilometers a year. It would seem that, having realized 
the impracticability of their plans, the Soviet leaders in their directives for the 
Twentieth Party Congress restricted the increase to only 1,300 kilometers a year. 


Such a rate of development can hardly satisfy the growing demands made on 
the railroads. T. S. Khachaturov, summed up the situation in the following 
words: “Neither the reach of the transportation network nor its density satisfies 
the country’s demands. ..To satisfy these demands, transport construction must 
be stepped up, and thousands of kilometers of railroads and highways must be 
put into operation every year.“ 

During the Sixth Five-Year Plan the following sections of line, some of which 
were begun during the previous plan, will begin to take traffic: (See maps 
facing page 8). 


Location of Railroad Section Length in Kilometers 
Barnaul—Omsk (via Karasuk and Kamen-na-Obi) . . 
Stalinsk—Abakan 
Askiz—Abaza 
Magnitogorsk—Sterlitamak 
Sinarskaya—Druzhinino 
Gurev—Astrakhan 


Taishet—Bratsk—Ust-Kut 
Achinsk—Abalakova 
Abalakova—Maklakovo 


Suoyarvi—Sukkozero—Yushkozero 
Kurgan—Peski 

Volodarskoe—Peski 
Peski—Uritskoe 
Kokchetav—Kzyl-Tu 
Tuz—Kola—Uspenka 

Dzhungarian Gates—Aktogai 


Kustanai—Tobol 
Irkutsk—Slyudyanka 
Kakhovka—Snigirevka 


12 Tbid., p. 60. 
13 Vestnik Akademii nauk SSSR, op. cit., p. 21. 





Location of Railroad Section 
Abakan—Taishet 
Kungrad—Makat 
Michurinsk—Mineralnye Vody _ 
Omsk—Ekibastuz 


Narrow-Gauge Sections 


Kustanai—Uritskoe 
Volodarskoe—Kokchetav 
Esil—Lomonosovo 


In addition there is a wide-gauge line from the Karaganda Metallurgical Works to the source of 
its raw materials, but no information is available on the project. 
SOURCES: Zheleznodorozbny transport, Moscow, No. 2, 1956, pp. 30—37; Gudok, Moscow, February 5, 9, 12 and 14, 1956; Radio 


Moscow, March 15 and 20, 1956; Trud, Moscow, March 22, 1956; Prasda, February 25, April 5 and May 4, 1956. 

One noteworthy feature of this list is that several sections which have been 
reported as finished, figure once more in the projects of the current plan. Thus, 
in 1955 it was stated that the section from Taishet to Ust-Kut had been completed, 
but it now appears that it has been in temporary use only. Moreover, when this 
railroad was under construction, the intention of building the Bratsk hydro- 
electric station was not taken into account, even though the latter was included 
in the Angarstroi project as early as 1930. This means that large sections of the 
line already down will have to be moved. 

Even though the above list is extensive, demands are being made that addi- 
tional lines be laid in various parts of the country. For example, the volume of 
ore concentrate shipped from the Kola Peninsula to the Cherepovets Metallur- 
gical Works is increasing every year. So, too, is the amount of coal carried there 
from Pechora. Finished products from Cherepovets are conveyed in the direction 
of Leningrad and Moscow. Although the site of the Cherepovets Works can 
hardly be termed ideal, since coal has to be brought 1,650 kilometers, ore 1,200 
kilometers, lime imported from the Leningrad area, dolomite from Kishemlevsk 
while finished produce has to be carried to Leningrad and Moscow," since the 
plant has already been built transportation facilities have to be provided. At the 
moment no such facilities exist, and only stop-gap measures, which by no means 
strike at the root of the problem, have so far been planned. A commission of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR proposed that two new tracks be laid: one 
to provide an outlet for Kola ores to Cherepovets, the other linking Cherepovets 
with Moscow.!® However, they were not included in the project of the Sixth 
Five-Year Plan. 

At the Twentieth Party Congress during discussions on the draft of the direc- 
tives for the Sixth Five-Year Plan V. Nemchinov recommended that a line 


14 Tevestia, March 17, 1956.- 
18 Gudok, February 28, 1956. 
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connecting the Amur at Bam (Bolshoi Never) with the Aldan at Chulman be 
constructed, as well an Urals—Pechora line from Polunochnoe via Nyaksimvol 
to Salekhard and Khalmeryu.!* These proposals, which could have been of great 
benefit, were not even discussed. 

Thus, it is clear that the Soviet leaders, in view of the pressing need for the 
communications network to be developed, are improving the existing railroads 
and increasing their traffic capacity rather than construct new lines. This policy, 
while only partially alleviating the situation, is at the same time causing extreme 
pressure to be put on many sections. This is disrupting regular and efficient 
functioning. 


Reconstruction Work 


Up to the present time reinforced track has been used mainly on sections 
located immediately before long upgrades. This permits speed to be increased 
so that the grades can be taken at higher speeds. Such reinforcement has been 
performed on 140 different sections, varying from 50 to 100 kilometers in length,!’ 
permitting freight trains to travel up to 80 kilometers per hour, passenger trains 
up to 100. There has been practically no strengthening of track on lines in the 
immediate vicinity of stations, where the maximum speeds are 80 kilometers on 
the through lines and 40 on the others. Such speeds are, however, largely theore- 
tical, since they can be attained on only about one third of the through lines 
involved and one fifth of the others. On the whole, the average speed is one half 
of the maximum or less. For example, on the section between Kazan and Agryz 
there are 38 stations, but only eleven of them permit trains to travel at 40 kilo- 
meters an hour; the remaining 27 have set the speed limit at 25 kilometers. This 
example is by no means exceptional. The reduction of speed involved means a 
delay of up to 9 minutes on each occasion.!* In view of this, in spite of the great 
resources being used on track reconstruction, there has been no increase either in 
the average speed or in the permissible weight of the trains on many sections. Only 
recently has the question been raised of strengthening all track, both on open 
runs and in stations. 

The Sixth Five-Year Plan envisages a sharp increase in speeds. To permit 
this, present rails are to be replaced by heavier ones permitting speeds of up to 
125 kilometers an hour. However, it will still be impossible to travel that fast 
since the available freight cars have a limit of only 80 kilometers an hour. To 
withdraw them from the sections where heavier track has been laid is clearly 
impossible. Although the current plan stipulates that 58,000 kilometers of heavy 
rails be introduced into the existing system by 1960 this will still amount to less 
than half of the total railroad network. On the remaining sections, the routing 
of the heavier 90-ton cars now under construction will be hampered, not to 
mention the irrational usage of powerful locomotives, which will be operating 
far below capacity. 

16 Jzvestia, February 3, 1956. 

17 Gudok, March 8, 1956. 

18 Tbid. 
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A more promising way of increasing traffic capacity on the overburdened 
single track lines would be to make them double-track. Between 1928 and 1940, 
9,100 kilometers of track were made double and by 1940 the length of such lines 
was 31,600 kilometers, or 30% of the total.!* 

The Fourth Five-Year Plan envisaged making 12,500 kilometers of track 
double. This task was not completed, since the restoration of the destruction 
caused by World War II drew off a considerable proportion of the manpower and 
material earmarked for this task. During the Fifth Five-Year Plan, 4,700 kilo- 
meters of track were made double while during the current plan 6,600 kilometers 
are to be made double, that is 40% more than during the Fifth Five-Year Plan. 
Below is a list on the sections, on which this is to take place: 


Sections Where Track is to be Doubled 


Length in Kilometers 


Artyshta—Altaiskaya (Chesnokovka) ...........-. 175 
Omsk—Vagai—Sverdlovsk—Perm ...........+++: 1,350 
Kurgan—Sinarskaya—Sverdlovsk ............+++- 360 
PgR — FAITE soos cc cccccccccsneseccsnseses 400 
Orsk—Orenburg (Chkalov)—Kinel ............... 600 
Konosha—Kotlas—Vorkuta ...........e.eeeee00% 1,560 
Cherepovets—Vologda .........ccccceccccccccecs 150 
Apatity—Sorokskaya (Belomorsk) ..............-. 450 
Kanash—Agryz—Druzhinino .............-+++++: 850 
Orenburg (Chkalov)—lletsk (Sol-Iletsk) ........... 75 
Barnaul—Semipalatingk. .......ccccccccccsccccees 400 


NOTE: Where the name of the station differs from that of the town it serves, or where the station is somewhat removed from the 
town, the name of the town is given in parentheses. 
SOURCES: Zheleznodorozbny transport, Moscow, 1956, No. 2; Gudok, February 12, 1956. 


Electrification and Diesel Traction 


Although all the above measures will, of course, relieve pressure to some 
degree, the Soviets’ chief hope for solving the problem is the replacement of 
steam by diesel and electric traction. Electrification has been carried out before, 
but on such a small scale as to be negligible. Thus, although electrification began 
as early as 1926 with the section from Barnaul to Surakhany, by 1954 the total 
length of electrified track was only about 6,500 kilometers. The situation is 
similar in the case of diesel traction. The length of line on which diesels operated 
was only 6,000 kilometers in 1954. Moreover, in both cases steam locomotives 
are used as parallel sources of traction. At present, diesel and electric locomotives 
handle only 14% of the total freight volume.*° 

Minister of Ways of Communication B. P. Beshchev announced at the Twen- 
tieth Party Congress that the Central Committee had a general 15-year project, 
which envisaged that by 1965, 80%—85% of all freight would be hauled by 
diesel or electric power.*! The directives of the Twentieth Congress for the 


19 A. G. Naporko, Ocherki tazvitiya zheleznodorognogo transporta SSSR, op. cit., p. 170. 
20 Gudok, February 24, 1956. 
21 Jbid. 














Sixth Five-Year Plan were drawn up on the basis of this project. They set the 
following targets :** 

1. By 1960 electric and diesel locomotives are to handle between 40% and 
45% of the total freight volume. 

2. Two thousand electric locomotives, including 400 eight-axle, 5,700 hp 
models, and 2,250 bisectional main-line diesels are to be built. 

3. Electrification of 8,100 kilometers of track. 


The transition from steam power is to take place primarily on the most im- 
portant lines in the Urals and Siberia, the gateways ftom the Urals to the Volga 
region, the central and eastern areas, and on the lines linking the central regions 
with the Donbas, the Caucasus and Central Asia, and within the Donbas itself. 
Before 1960, 18,000 kilometers of track are to be served by diesel traction.?* At 
present, diesels are operating mainly in Central Asia, Kazakhstan, the North 
Caucasus and the Trars-Volga areas. During the current plan the Kazan route, 
the South Siberian railroad and the section Rostov—Belorechenskaya are among 
the lines on which they are to be introduced. 

Electrification is to be carried out on the following sections:?4 Moscow— 
Kuibyshev—Chelyabinsk—Omsk—Novosibirsk —Irkutsk; Moscow—Kursk— 
Kharkov—Donbas; Belorechenskaya—Tuapse—Sochi—Sukhumi—Tbilisi; and 
Yasinovataya—Pyatikhatki. Within the scope of the 15-year project, 40,000 kilo- 
meters of track are to be electrified.*® 

However, things are not running as smoothly as the Soviet leaders had hoped. 
During the Fifth Five-Year Plan, 3,900 kilometers of track were to have been elec- 
trified,?® but this objective was only 58% fulfilled.2”? During this plan, the annual 
targets were lowered and together comprised only 82% of the original target. 
Moreover, under the rate of electrification envisaged for 1956, the current plan 
cannot be met. The railwaymen’s newspaper, Gudok, reported on March 1, 1956, 
that only one tenth of the work envisaged in the current plan had been slated for 
this year. This amounts to 8:0 kilometers, only 65 kilometers more than in 1955. 
In addition, stretches that had been practically finished, amounting to more than 
200 kilometers, were included in the 1956 plan. Thus, although the total work set 
for 1956-60 has been increased, the amount planned for 1956 is considerably less 
than in 1955. No equipment has been provided for the sections to be electrified 
this year and consequently traffic will not be able to run on them. The amount 
of electrification done in January amounted to only 3.2% of the whole year’s 
target.28 A good example of faulty planning is the section Omsk—Isil-Kul, on 
which, although electrification is virtually~finished, steampowered locomotives 


22 Gudok, February 26, 1956. 
23 Tbid., February 24, 1956. 
24 Tbid., February 14, 1956. 
°5 Jbid., February 21, 1956. 
26 Jbid., March 1, 1956. 

7 Jbid., February 17, 1956. 
28 Tbid., March 4, 1956. 
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are still operating because the power transmission lines have not yet been instal- 
led.2® Under such circumstances it may be said with a considerable degree of 
certainty that the 1956 programm has already been disrupted. Moreover, the 1957 
plan is hardly likely to be carried out because the appropriations for that year 
will be 250 million rubles short.*° 

The main reasons for the slow rate of electrification are the shortage of metal, 
particularly non-ferrous, the insufficiency of trained specialists, leading to extre- 
mely bad work, and the shortcomings of the Soviet system of planning. 

The situation is no better as far as the construction of electric locomotives is 
concerned. In the USSR there is only one electric locomotive-manufacturing 
works, situated in Novocherkassk, and nothing has been printed in the Soviet 
press to indicate that new plants are being built or existing ones converted. This 
means that the Novocherkassk works would have to turn out 400 locomotives 
a year. In 1955, however, its target was 180. As the director of the works himself 
stated, during the last year of the present five-year plan, 5 50 locomotives will have 
to be built if the target is to be met.*! Even though he added that this target will 
be met, this seems hardly likely, since it is impossible to expect that output can 
be almost trebled by 1960 without the plant undergoing a fundamental recon- 
struction. 

The Soviet leaders are showing particular interest in diesel traction, since not 
only does it have considerable advantages over steam, but also, unlike electric 
locomotives, does not require the installation of a costly power-transmission 
network. Yet even though the first diesel was built as early as 1924, only 4% of 
the present freight volume is hauled by this method. 

At present, diesel locomotives are being built at the Kharkov works. During 
the current plan this and the Kolomna, Bryansk and Voroshilovgrad plants are 
to construct 2,250 bisectional diesels.*? This means that the main plants now turn- 
ing out steam locomotives are switching over to diesels. This will drastically 
curtail the output of steam locomotives after 1957. 

Thus, the production basis for the construction of 2,250 diesels is considerably 
greater than for the construction of electric locomotives, and in this sphere the 
targets for the Sixth Five-Year Plan are likely to be met. Nevertheless, there are 
still considerable difficulties to be overcome, chiefly the shortage of spare parts 
and equipment for carrying out repairs; and the fact that the depots are not ready 
to take the new diesels. Personnel required to carry out repairs and ensure that the 
locomotives function properly have not yet been trained.** 

Thus, although the plans for reconstructing the Soviet railroads are extremely 
ambitious, they can hardly be met unless the Soviet leaders turn to foreign coun- 
tries for assistance. There are signs that this is precisely the step the Kremlin 
intends to take. 


2° Gudok, March 1, 1956. 

30 Jhid. 

81 Radio Moscow, February 11, 1956. 

32 Vesinik mashinostroeniya, Moscow, 1956, No. 1, p. 6. 

33 Gudok, March 1, 1956; Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta, Moscow, March 11, 1956. 





The Destruction of Buddhism in the USSR 
N. Poppe 


Of the many peoples who make up the Soviet Union, only two, the Kalmyks 
and the Buryats, practice Buddhism, in the form of Lamaism. Each belongs to a 
different branch of the Mongol family: The Kalmyks, who appeared on the Volga 
in the first half of the seventeenth century, are an offshoot of the western Oirat- 
Mongols; the Buryats are an ancient, indigenous people of the Lake Baikal 
region. The primordial religion of both was Shamanism, as with all Mongolian 
tribes. Although Lamaism became really widespread in the Trans-Baikal area in 
the eighteenth century, according to Buryat tradition, individual lamas were to 
be found there as early as the end of the seventeenth century. It was about that 
time that Lamaism spread to the Kalmyks. 

Lamaism was introduced to the Buryats by lamas coming from Tibet. In 1712, 
for example, a large group of about 150 Tibetan lamas arrived in the Trans- 
Baikal region. Also about that time many Buryats journeyed to Tibet to receive 
a Buddhist education.? 

The year 1741 was important in the history of Trans-Baikal Lamaism, for it 
was then that by decree of Empress Elizabeth the office of the supreme Buddhist 
hierarch, the Khambo Lama, was founded.? Lamaism found fertile soil for deve- 
loping there and quickly acquired great influence among the Buryats. The number 
of Buddhist temples and monasteries in the area grew rapidly, and by 1822 there 
were 19 Buryat monasteries (datsan) housing more than 2,500 lamas. Less than 
a quarter of a century later, in 1846, the number of monasteries had increased 
to 34, with 4,500 lamas.* Since, according to the census of 1858, there were 
32,214 adult male Buryats subject to poll tax,* the lamas represented a consi- 
derable portion of the population, and the upkeep of such a large number of 
priests undoubtedly imposed quite a burden on the remainder. However, the 
extent of the imposition should not be exaggerated, since in a primitive society 
the maintenance of even a large group of persons not engaged in productive 
labor would be felt less than in a highly-developed capitalist economy. 

The Buryats were in the position of foreigners within the Russian Empire, 
inasmuch as they were not subject to military service. In the earlier days they 

NOTE: This article is an adaptation of the author’s Polozhenie buddiiskoi tserkvi v SSSR, which 


appeared in the Institute’s Westnik, No. 5, 1954. Because the original article was written in the Russian 
language, many of the proper names used here a transliteration from that language. 


1N. N. Poppe (ed.), Letopisi khorinskikh buryatov. Vypusk I khroniki Tugultur Toboeva i Vandana 
Yumsunova (Chronicles of the Khorinsk Buryats. Series I of the Chronicle of Tugultur Toboev and 
Vandan Yumsunov), Academy of Sciences of the USSR, Moscow-Leningrad, 1935, p. 67. 

2 Prince Esper Ukhtomsky, /z ob/asti lamaizma (In the World of Lamaism), St. Petersburg, 1904, p. 10. 

3 Entsiklopedichesky slovar Brokgauza i Efrona (Brockhaus and Efron Encyclopedic Dictionary), 
Moscow, 1893, X, 162. 

4 N. Poppe (ed.), op. cit., p. 62. 
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paid a very small natural tax and later a moderate poll tax. All travelers in their 
regions during the eighteenth century unanimously stress the unusual prosperity 
of the Buryats.5 The fact that almost every family had a relative in one of the 
monasteries whom it was obliged to support was, in all probability, much less 
of a burden than the maintenance of a student son of a working family in a modern 
European state. 

Soviet antireligious propaganda makes no mention of the important fact that 
the datsans were not only religious centers but also played a significant educational 
and cultural role. They also took the place of hospitals and clinics, which were 
completely non-existent in Buddhist countries at the time.® 

In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries there were no secular schools 
either in Mongolia or Buryat-Mongolia. The Kalmyks were in a slightly better 
position, for, as a reward for the loyalty and military prowess displayed by the 
Kalmyk cavalry during the War of 1812, Alexander I decreed that the Kalmyk 
people be assigned over two and a half million acres of land, the income from 
which was to be put at the disposal of the nation for all time. This income was 
used to run a hospital, several medical dispensaries, and schools. 

When speaking of the Buryat monasteries as the centers of education it should 
be mentioned that the first 7sanit* faculty was opened in the Tsugol datsan in 
1845.7 The Tsugol datsan had, in addition, a Manba, or medical faculty, where 
Tibetan medicine was studied. The latter was based on herbal remedies, with the 
additional use of minerals and certain animal constituents, such as young deer 
horn. In many cases application was quite successful.* In pre-Revolutionary 
Russia a Dr. Badmaev, for instance, applied the methods of Tibetan medicine 
with quite satisfactory results. Moreover, in the Soviet era, People’s Commissar 
for Health Kaminsky had such a high opinion of Badmaev and his methods that 
he helped found at the Leningrad branch of the All-Union Institute of Experi- 
mental Medicine a section dealing with Tibetan medicine. This section existed 
for a number of years and included on its staff Dr. Badmaev himself, two Tibetan 
doctors (lamas), Sodboev and Tomirgonov, from Buryat-Mongolia, and Pro- 
fessor Ilin of the Military Medical Academy. The Tibetan scholar, A. I. Vostrikov, 


* Tsanit is the critical study of Buddhist religion and philosophy, including the theory of knowledge, 
study of the achievement of the state of Buddha, the theory of the relativity of existence and the ethics 
of monkhood. Other monasteries with a Tsanit faculty were the Khambyin Kure, Atsagat, Anin and 
Egetuev datsans. 


5 1.G. Georgi, Opisanie vsekh v rossiiskom gosudarstve obitayushchikh narodov, takzhe ikb zhiteiskikh 
obryadov, ver, obyknovenii, zhilishch, odezhdy i prochikh dostopamyatnostei (A Description of All Peoples Living 
in the Russian State, and Also of Their Everyday Customs, Beliefs, Habits, Dwellings, Clothing and 
Other Notable Features), St. Petersburg, 1799, IV, 27—28. 

6 A. Pozdneev, Ocherki byta buddiiskikh monastyrei i buddiiskogo dukhovenstva v Mongolii v svyazi s otnoshe- 
niem sego poslednego k narodu (An Outline of the Mode of Life in Buddhist Monasteries and of the Buddhist 
Clergy in Mongolia In Connection With the Latter’s Relationship to the People), St. Petersburg, 1887. 

? M. N. Bogdanov, Ocherki istorii buryat-mongolskogo naroda (An Outline of the History of the Buryat- 
Mongol People), Verkhneudinsk, 1926, p. 124. 

8 A. Pozdneev, Uchebnik tibetskoi meditsiny, vol. 1, St. Petersburg, 1908; Wlodzimierz Badmajeff, 
Medycyna tibetanska, jej istota, cele i sposoby dzialania, Warsaw, 1933; P. Cyrill and K. Kzasinsky, Tibetische 
Medizinphilosophie, Zisrich, 1953. 
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a former pupil of Shcherbatsky, together with the author of this article, worked 
as translators of Tibetan medical treatises. During the Great Purge Kaminsky 
was liquidated and Fedorov, Badmaev, Sodboev, Tomirgonov and Vostrikov 
arrested. They all died later in concentration camps. The Tibetan medical section 
was closed and has never been reopened. 

The Buryat scholar B. Baradiin provides a picture of how the medical courses 
in the Buryat datsans functioned. He states that the course of studies took four 
years, and at the end candidates who were successful in the examinations received 
the title Manramba, or doctor of medicine.® 

The Agin monastery contained faculties of Buddhist and Indian symbolism 
(zhudba and duinkor).° These faculties had courses in Sanskrit, Indian astronomy, 
astrology and other sciences. Graduates drew up calendars and astronomical 
tables which forecast with great accuracy solar and lunar eclipses and also descri- 
bed the orbits of the heavenly bodies. 

In many datsans much translation work was carried out, and many became 
famous through their woodcuts. All datsans had excellent libraries of Tibetan 
and Mongolian works on philosophy, medicine, religion, history and other 
subjects. The buildings of all Buddhist monasteries were valuable architectural 
monuments and art repositories. Indeed, in many monasteries the lamas them- 
selves, many of whom were first-rate painters, contributed innumerable Buddhist 
icons and produced beautiful works of art.1 

The models in many datsans were of great artistic and antique value. For 
example, the Agin datsan had an exquisitely-made model of the Buddhist concept 
of paradise, Devazhin. This model contained scores of miniature temples, hundreds 
of statuettes, worked in the most delicate filigree, depicting various saints, and an 
infinity of figurines of animals, birds, metal flowers and trees. Each figure was 
made of gilded copper and silver and covered with an extremely fine layer of 
enamel. Another datsan, at Egetuev, was famed for its statue of Buddha, given 
the name Zandon Zu and carved from a single piece of sandalwood. According 
to tradition the statue was carved in the tenth century and preserved in Peiping, 
but was later removed for safekeeping during the Boxer Rebellion. However, 
this magnificent piece of Buddhist art has not survived, for in 1935, when the 
Egetuev monastery was closed, the statue was broken to pieces and discarded. 

Thus, the Buddhist monasteries in Buryat-Mongolia played an important 
cultural and educational role, while the expenditure on their upkeep was, to a 
certain degree, repaid in the education of the young and in hospital services. The 
Buddhist monasteries produced numerous lamas famed for their learning. In the 
eighteenth century, Zayaev, one of the more famous Buryat lamas, journeyed to 
Tibet and described the country at the command of Catherine the Great. This 
was the first journey to Tibet by a subject of a European state. More than a 
century later the Kalmyk monk (ge/yun) Baza made a similar trip.1* The head of 

® M. N. Bogdanov, op. cit., p. 147. 

10 Jbid., p. 124. 

11 A. Pozdneev, Ocherki, op. cit., p. 164. 


12 A, Pozdneev, Skazanie o khozhdenii v Tibetskuyu stranu malodorbotskogo Baza-bakshi (Story of the 
Journey to the Land of Tibet of Baza-Bakshi, the Little Derbetian), St. Petersburg, 1897. 
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the Agin datsan, Danzhinov, and the lama Rimchin Nomtoev, were well known 
through their numerous books and articles in Mongolian and Russian, while the 
lama Tuguldurov compiled a Mongolian-Tibetan dictionary.1* Several learaed 
lamas acquired a place in the history of Russian science as university lecturers 
and authors. The lama Galsan Gomboev, a lecturer at the university of Kazan, 
may be cited as an example.!4 The foundations of Kalmyk literature were laid in 
1648 by the lama Zaya Panditu, who was well known as a translator of Tibetan 
works. Another famous Kalmyk lama scholar was Dzhaltsan Bakshi, who died 
in 1891. Also well known were the last two Khambo Lamas Iroltuev and Agvan 
Dorzhiev. The former was famed not only as an outstanding theoretician on 
questions of Buddhist philosophy and dogma, but also as a widely-traveled man, 
who had seen the whole of Asia. The latter, who had received one of the highest 
scholarly titles, /eharamba, and who, after Iroltuev, had been the head Khambo 
Lama, was renowned not only for his religious activities but for his role in prov- 
iding the Buryats with a general education. He also did much to further the 
study of the Mongol and Buryat peoples and their history. 


The first severe trial to beset the Buddhist church in the USSR was the Civil 
War, which broke with full force on the Kalmyk people in the Lower Volga 
region, in the former Stavropol province and in the area inhabited by the Army 
of the Don. Many Kalmyks joined the Volunteer Army in an effort to defend 
their native land from Bolshevism. A few Kalmyk monasteries and the Kalmyk 
priesthood, which was small in number, suffered heavily. In 1919 the spiritual 


head of the Don Kalmyks, Menke Bormanzhinov, died of typhus in a refugee 
camp at the age of 65. Nevertheless, in 1921 the majority of the monasteries were 
still in existence. However, the antireligious campaign launched by the Communists 
against the Buddhist church grew steadily in intensity, and by 1925 no monasteries 
or Buddhist priests were left on the Don. The then spiritual head of the Don 
Kalmyks, Lubsan Sharab Tepkin, left his native region and moved to Leningrad. 
There he settled at the Buddhist temple and was appointed lecturer in Mongolian 
at the Leningrad Institute of Living Eastern Languages. In 1927, however, he 
was arrested and banished and, according to rumors, he soon died in exile. 


By 1940, when the quincentary of the Kalmyk national epic Dzhangar was 
celebrated in Stepnoi (formerly Elista), the center of the Kalmyk ASSR, not a 
single monastery or priest remained in the whole of the republic. 


During the years of collectivization and the drive against the kulaks in 1929 
through 1932 the monasteries were not simply closed, but either razed or turned 
13 M. N. Bogdanov, Ie istorii buryatskogo prosveshcheniya (Notes on the History of Buryat Education), 
Verkhneudinsk, 1926. 
14 Galsan Gomboev “Altan Tobchi, A Mongolian Chronicle,” Trudy Vostochnogo Otdeleniya Impera- 
torskogo Arkheologicheskogo Obshchestva (Transactions of the Eastern Section of the Imperial Archeological 
Society), St. Petersburg, 1858, vol. VI. 
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into warehouses and barns. At the same time, all Tibetan and Kalmyk books and 
manuscripts, valuable icons drawn on silk, statues of Buddha and the saints, 
censers, and other religious vessels, were scrapped. 

Shortly after the Dzhangar festival a republican museum was opened in 
Stepnoi. The antireligious section produced a sorry impression, since it comprised 
only one lithographed icon and several cheap, cast figures, called burkhans. The 
museum did not contain a single valuable Buddhist religious object because 
everything had been destroyed. The priests had been arrested and banished long 
before the purge of 1937-39. Thus, when the Kalmyk ASSR was liquidated in 
December 1939 and the whole population transplanted to the trans-Ural regions 
the action had no effect on the fate of the Kalmyk Buddhist church, since it had 
been destroyed ten years earlier. 


Buddhism in Buryat-Mongolia did not suffer so much in the twenties, and in 
1930 Buddhist datsans continued to exist, while the number of lamas had hardly 
declined. Moreover, the upper lama hierarchy continued to keep office. The head 
Khambo Lama, Agvan Dorzhiev,}' still remained the head of the Buryat Buddhist 
church. His position had even become a little more firm, and he passed as a 
progressive after introducing certain reforms into the organization of the datsans, 
reforms that were called by his opponents “‘the living church,” a term implying 
a sycophantic attitude of church to state. However, of much more importance in 
consolidating his position were the Soviets’ overtures towards the government 
of the Dalai Lama. 

In 1922 the Soviets sent to Lhassa a secret delegation disguised as pilgrims. 
The delegation consisted of the Oirot (Altai Turk) Borisov, who held an impor- 
tant position in the People’s Commissariat of Foreign Affairs, and the Buryat 
Vampilon, a jurist. They met with no success. However, in spite of the failure 
of talks with the Dalai Lama, the Bolsheviks still hoped to use the Buryat lamas 
to further their own ends. In this respect, an important role was undoubtedly 
played by the fact that the influence of Buddhism was extremely strong in Outer 
Mongolia, which in 1924 became the Mongolian People’s Republic but which 
had not yet completely become a Soviet satellite. 

After 1930 the situation there changed drastically. The policy of ruthless 
destruction of the “relics of feudalism”. led to a number of show trials against 
the lamas,!* with the result that in Mongolia today there is not a single large 
monastery remaining.'” The violence against the priests was a logical outcome 
of Soviet policy there, since the lamas could not assist the Soviets to gain their 
objective. The spiritual center of the Buddhist world is in Tibet, an almost 
inaccessible mountain country, isolated from the rest of the world and therefore 


15 Novy entsiklopedichesky slovar Brokgauza i Efrona, St. Petersburg, 1911-16, XVI, 673. 

16 I. Ya. Zlatkin, Mongolskaya Narodnaya Respublika—strana novoi demokratii (The Mongolian People’s 
Republic, A New Democracy), Moscow-Leningrad, 1952, pp. 198—99, 226—27. 

17 Tbid., p. 9. 
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having very little influence on neighboring lands. For this reason the Kremlin 
no longer took any account of the lamas. 

During World War II the Communists had been obliged to compromise 
with the Orthodox Christian Church and temporarily renounce their antireligious 
policy. These steps were dictated by both domestic and foreign policy, since the 
Communists needed to gain the sympathies of the Orthodox church in the Balkan 
countries and at the same time pacify the allies by attempting to show that 
freedom of conscience reigned in the Soviet Union. Moslem religious functionaries 
were left in peace, with the aim of winning the sympathies of the Moslems of the 
Near East. However, there were no such motives for Soviet policy in the Buryat- 
Mongolian ASSR, where the attack on the lamas had begun as early as the First 
Five-Year-Plan. 

As already mentioned, in 1930-31 most of the large datsans in Buryat-Mongolia 
still survived, even though they were subjected to extremely harsh taxation. But 
as a rule the believers met in full the taxes imposed. This was possible, since at 
that time the process of collectivization was in an initial stage and the Buryat 
herdsmen had the means to pay the taxes. Another measure directed at the dat- 
sans was to grant them no building materials for repairs. However, this restriction 
was only partially successful since the believers provided timber, bricks, and even 
sheet metal for roofing. Several datsans received so much material that they were 
able not only to carry out repairs in full but even to construct new buildings. 
For example, in 1932 the Agin datsan built a new suburgan—a conical structure 
in which holy books and curative herbs were housed—from brick and iron 
provided by agricultural artels, while at the Barguzin datsan several new temples 
were built during the twenties. 

The monasteries began to be closed on a large scale during the Second Five- 
Year Plan, although a few had been liquidated as early as 1929-30. In 1929, for 
example, the Alar Datsan, one of the smaller monasteries with never more than 
ten or twelve lamas, was closed. In the following year the Bolsheviks closed the 
large Gusinoe Ozero Datsan, located in the region of Tamcha, 25 kilometers 
from Novo-Selenginsk, famed for its faculties and magnificent annual ¢sam, a 
monastic mystery play involving pantomime and masked dances depicting scenes 
from the lives of Buddhist saints. A number of datsans existed until 1935, while 
the last were closed in 1936-37. Particularly tragic was the end of the Agin Datsan, 
which was closed in about 1934. At first it was simply shut down and most of the 
lamas arrested and sent to concentration camps in Turukhansk Krai. Several 
months later The Son of Genghiz Khan was filmed in the locality. One episode in 
the film was a procession of lamas bearing the sacred writings, for which the 
108-volume Gandzhur from the monastery library was used. After the scene had 
been shot and the books were no longer needed they were thrown into a ditch 
at the side of the road and were lost. Soon afterwards, on the orders of the 
Special Far Eastern Army, work was begun on strengthening the area from the 
military point of view, and the datsan was marked for destruction. The Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR contacted Marshal Bliicher, at that time in command of 
the Far Eastern Army, and requested him to preserve the library and the religious 
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vessels. Bliicher promised to cooperate, but asked the Academy to send represen- 
tatives as soon as possible to receive these objects. This was in 1935. Owing to a 
delay in obtaining passes from the NKVD it was the summer of 1938 before the 
expedition could be sent. All that was collected were pitiful relics of what was 
once an outstanding Tibetan-Mongolian library. Icons, statues of Buddha and 
all the utensils had long been scrapped. Thus, in the Agin datsan alone many 
objects of great cultural value which could have made a fine museum of Buddhist 
culture were destroyed. 

Such vandalism caused the author of this article to approach the oblast 
committee of the Communist Party of the Buryat-Mongolian ASSR with the 
proposal that measures be taken to preserve the contents of the datsan and hand 
them over to the Academy of Sciences, and that at least one datsan be preserved 
as a monument and museum. As far as the first point was concerned it was 
promised that in the future everything taken from the datsans that were to be 
closed would be handed over to the Academy. As for the second request, the 
reply by the secretary of the oblast committee of the Buryat-Mongolian ASSR, 
Erbanov, was as follows: “If we listened to you, professor, you would next be 
demanding that the lamas be preserved for you. This, however, is not in my 
power, since the NKVD has taken on the task of preserving the lamas in places 
not so remote.”!8 

In effect, the lamas ceased to exist in Buryat-Mongolia in 1936. When in that 
year a reception of workers’ representatives from the Buryat-Mongolian ASSR 
was held in the Kremlin, Molotov described the liquidation of the “parasitic 
lama class” as one of the achievements of the republic’s Party and government 
organs. 

Shortly afterwards, Agvan Dorzhiev, the head of the Buddhist priests in 
Buryat-Mongolia, died. From about 1934 he had lived in Lakhta, near Leningrad. 
The NKVD would not permit him to stay in the Buryat-Mongolian ASSR, since 
he might have had an influence on the believers. His sole consolation was the 
Buddhist temple in Leningrad, where several lamas were living. However, in 
1937 they were all arrested and shot. Even Dorzhiev was arrested and, in spite 
of the fact that he was over 80 years of age, taken to Ulan-Ude, where he was 
imprisoned. He died at the beginning of 1938. 

Thus, the Buddhist church in the USSR disappeared without leaving even 
a single monument. In Asia Minor and Greece the ruins of ancient temples are 
extant, and the ancient culture of Hellas ist there to be studied. Nothing has been 
left of the Buddhist temples in Buryat-Mongolia and the land of the Kalmyks. 
The fate of Lamaism in the USSR is a tragic example of the complete and willful 
eradication of a religion and serves as a warning that Communism is out to 
crush mercilessly whatever stands in the way of its path to the enslavement of 
mankind. 


18 M. N. Erbanov, a surveyor by training, was a Western Buryat (from Irkutia). In 1917 he joined 
the left wing of the Social Revolutionary Party and became a Bolshevik in 1921. He was secretary of 
the local oblast committee for ten or twelve years.In 1937 he was called to Moscow “to attend a con- 
ference” and arrested. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Domestie Policy 


Changes in Soviet Criminal Law Procedure Since the 
Twentieth Party Congress 


On April 29, 1956 the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR published 
the text of the following decree: 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR decrees the abrogation of 
the decree of the Presidium of the Central Executive Committee of the USSR dated 
December 1, 1934 “On the Procedure for Conducting Cases Involving the Pre- 
paration or Commission of Terrorist Acts” and the decree of the Central Executive 
Committee of the USSR dated December 1, 1934 and September 14, 1937 “On the 
Introduction of Changes in the Existing Codes of Criminal Law Procedure of the 
Union Republics,” by which decrees extraordinary procedures of investigation and 
court examination were instituted in cases of crimes provided for under Articles 58-7, 
58-8 and 58-9 of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR and under corresponding articles 
of the criminal codes of other union republics. 

It is established that in future, during the investigation and court examination 
of cases involving crimes covered by the above-mentioned articles of the criminal 
codes, the investigating organs and courts must be guided by the rules of legal 
procedure established by the codes of criminal law procedure of the union republics." 
In order to understand the significance of this order it should be considered 

together with other changes at present taking place in Soviet criminal law proce- 
dure. The nature of these changes may be judged from the fragmentary informa- 
tion which has begun to appear in the press since the beginning of this year and 
especially since the Twentieth Party Congress. 

For example, the editorial in Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, No. 1, 1956, states 
that the Communist Party and the Soviet government had recently been carrying 
out important measures to strengthen “socialist legality” and to protect the 
rights and interests of Soviet citizens. Moreover: 

In this connection as early as 1953 [after the death of Stalin] the Special Com- 
mission of the Ministry of Internal Affairs was abolished and all categories of 
criminal cases were transferred to the organs of the normal legal system for con- 
sideration. In addition, other measures were taken which were intended to ensure 
primarily the undeviating implementation of the rights of Soviet citizens as recorded 
in the Constitution of the USSR. 

In Partiinaya zhizn, No. 6, 1956 an article entitled “The Harm of the Cult of 
the Individual” states that “the unmasking and destruction by the Central Commit- 
tee of the accursed and treacherous band of Beria made it possible to eliminate 
unlawful actions and to reestablish the norms and principles of socialist legality.” 
Later it is stated “A great work has been carried out and is still continuing on 


! Vedomosti Verkbovnogo Soveta, Moscow, April 29, 1956. 
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reviewing the cases of persons who were at one time condemned as enemies of 
the people. Many of them, condemned although innocent, have been completely 
rehabilitated.” Further: 

Now the appropriate control by the Party and government over the work of 
the organs of state security has been established. These organs, the courts and the 
procuracy, have been reinforced with tried cadres, have been given back their 
rights, and the supervision of the procuracy has been strengthened. The Twentieth 
Party Congress fully approved the implementation by the Central Committee of the 
Soviet Communist Party of measures to strengthen Soviet legality in the strict 
observation of the rights of citizens as guaranteed by the Soviet constitution, and 
has obliged all Party and government organs to guard legality vigilantly, to suppress 
sternly and decisively any sign of illegal action, arbitrariness and the violation of 
socialist law and order. 


The editorial in Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, No. 2, 1956, is particularly out- 
spoken concerning the evaluation of evidence and the need to reconsider the 
methods currently being used. It cites Vyshinsky’s errors in denying the need 
for the courts to establish the absolute truth and permitting condemnation on the 
probability that the facts as established by the court are true. The article considers: 


It is a flagrant violation of the principle of socialist legality and of the foundations 
of legal science that, as has occurred in the activities of investigatory and procuracy 
organs, petsons should be pronounced guilty and responsible for serious crimes 
only on the basis of a personal confession by the accused. 


This passage indirectly hints at the Moscow trials in the 1930’s, when the 
verdicts of guilty were delivered, as a rule, simply on the basis of confessions. 


Of particular interest among the recent reports is the abolition of the Special 
Commission of the Ministry of Internal Affairs. As far as can be ascertained, the 
announcement was printed only in issue No. 2 of Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo 
for 1956. 

The Special Commission was instituted on July 10, 1934 by a decree of the 
Central Executive Committee “On the Formation of an All-Union People’s 
Commissariat of Internal Affairs of the USSR.” The text of Point 8 reads as 
follows: 

At the People’s Commissariat of Internal Affairs of the USSR a Special Commis- 
sion is to be organized which, in accordance with the Regulations covering it, will 
be given the right to pronounce, by administrative order, sentences of banishment, 
exile, imprisonment in corrective labor camps up to a period of five years and 
deportation beyond the borders of the USSR.? 

The Special Commission was instituted for the application of extrajudicial 
measures and replaced the court board and the special three-man courts of the 
OGPU, which were abolished by Point 5 of the same decree. The court board 
of the OGPU was an organ of the Unified State Political Administration of the 
Council of People’s Commissars of the USSR. The special three-man courts 
existed in every military district within the Soviet Union. 


* Izvestia, July 11, 1934. 
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The court board and the three-man courts had themselves replaced the VChK 
and Cheka first instituted in 1917 and abolished in 1922. These courts were en- 
titled to exile, banish or imprison persons for up to 10 years and even to 
order execution by shooting. 

Despite the fact that the new Special Commission was entitled only to exile 
and banish, and to imprison up to five years, after 1936 it began to pass sentences 
of 10, 15, 20 and 25 years without the right of correspondence, and also death by 
shooting. The author of the present article has several times seen extracts from 
decrees of the Special Commission condemning persons to the above sentences 
under Article 58 of the Criminal Code of the USSR. Moreover, the author has 
also talked personally with people condemned to from 10 to 25 years imprison- 
ment by the Special Commission, and has been shown their documents proving 
this action. Nevertheless, the Soviet press never published any official decrees 
legalizing this practice of the Special Commission. 

All cases before the Special Commission were considered without the accused 
being present (as was done by the corresponding organizations which preceded 
the Commission), on the basis of the interrogation of the accused and of wit- 
nesses at a preliminary examination; and sentence was passed without any further 
examination of the case. 

At the same time, decrees of the Central Executive Committee of the USSR 
dated December 1, 1934 and September 14, 1937 introduced certain changes, 
which amounted to the following: 


1. The period allowed for the preliminary investigation of cases covered by 
Articles 58-8 and 58-11 of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR was established at not 
more than 10 days. Under the previous rules the maximum time for the pre- 
liminary investigation was two months.* 

2. The conclusion of the prosecution in cases provided for under Articles 58-7, 
5 8-8, 58-9 and 58-11 of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR were to be handed to the 
accused one day before the case was heard.® This abolished the rules in Articles 235 
and 392 of the Code of Criminal Law Procedure of the RSFSR which established 
a three day limit.® 

3. It was decreed that cases under Articles 58-8 and 58-11 of the Criminal 
Code of the RSFSR be heard without the participation of representatives of the 
prosecution or the defense.” 


This rescinded the rules of Article 381 of the Code of Criminal Law Proce- 
dure of the RSFSR and the right of accused persons to defense as guaranteed by 
Article 111 of the Constitution of the USSR and by Article 115 of the Consti- 
tution of the RSFSR. 


3 Izvestia, December 5, 1934: Ugolovny kodeks RSFSR [UPK] (The Code of Criminal Law of the 
RSFSR), Moscow, 1952. 

* Ugolovno-protsessualny kodeks RSFSR [UK] (The Code of Criminal Law Procedure of the RSFSR), 
Moscow, 1952, p. 24. 

5 Tzvestia, December 5, 1934; UPK, p. 80. 

® UPK, pp. 39 and 62. 

? Tzvestia, December 5, 1934. 











4. Also abolished was the right of persons condemned under Articles 58-7, 
58-8, 58-9 and 58-11 of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR to appeal a sentence. 
This was a violation of Articles 400, 401 and 402 of the Code of Criminal Law 
Procedure of the RSFSR and of Article 15 of the law on the judicial system of the 
USSR and of the union and autonomous republics.® 


5. For those condemned under Articles 58-8 and 58-11 it was forbidden to 
apply for a pardon.® This revoked the rules of Article 342 of the Code of Criminal 
Law Procedure of the RSFSR, Article 49 Point K [Russian] of the Constitution 
of the USSR and Article 33 Point I [Russian] of the Constitution of the RSFSR. 


6. A sentence to execution under Articles 58-8 and 58-11 was to be carried 
out immediately. The rules of Article 442 of the Code of Criminal Law Procedure 
of the RSFSR were thus abolished. 


All the articles of the Criminal Law Code concerned dealt with counter- 
revolutionary crimes, as follows: 


58-7 economic counterrevolution 

58-8 the commission of terrorist acts 

58-9 sabotage 

58-11 any form of organized activity directed at preparing or committing 
crimes covered by the heading of counterrevolutionary crimes, together with 
participation in counterrevolutionary organizations. 


The principal punishment prescribed under these articles is execution by 
shooting, or, in the case of mitigating circumstances, deprivation of liberty for 
a period up to 25 years. 

If any action, considered criminal, was not provided for in the Code of 
Criminal Law directly then the article dealing with the most similar offense was 
applied. 

Under Article 16 of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR the principle of analogy 
was to be applied not only to counterrevolutionary crimes, but to others as well. 


The publication of the decrees was necessitated by the fact that, if the existing 
rules of Soviet criminal law procedure had been maintained, investigating organs 
and courts would have found it physically impossible to deal with all cases under 
these articles, and the prisons could not have held all who awaited trial or in- 
vestigation or who had lodged appeals or requested a pardon. By these decrees 
rules of criminal law procedure were introduced which would have been appro- 
priate only at the front during wartime. 


The decree of April 19, 1956 which abolished the extraordinary procedural 
norms introduced during 1934 to 1937, simply reestablishes the status quo before 
1934 a far as crimes covered by Articles 58-7, 58-8, 58-9 and 58-11 are concerned. 


It should however be pointed out that the special rules introduced in peace- 
time are also provided for in Articles 406, 407 and 408 of the Code of Criminal Law 


5 UPK, pp. 63, 64 and 84: Vedomosti Verkhovnogo Soveta SSSR, No. 11, 1938. 
® Izvestia, December 5, 1934. 
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Procedure of the RSFSR and by the Regulations for Military Tribunals, these 
articles and regulations being applicable where martial law has been declared.'° 


Although Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo and Partiinaya zhizn have stated that the 
illegal actions and violations of socialist legality were simply the result of Stalin’s 
failure to observe the rules of Party life and the principles of collective leadership, 
it should be pointed out that the violations of Soviet “revolutionary legality” 
began in the very first days after the Soviet state was founded, as soon as the 
Extraordinary Commissions (Cheka) were formed in December 1917. The 
commissions were organs of extrajudicial authority and could shoot whoever 
they decided, simply on the basis of their inner conviction, without any evidence 
of the accused’s guilt. In 1922 the Extraordinary Commissions were transformed 
into a judicial board and special three-man courts of the OGPU which operated 
under the same rules as the Cheka had. 


This all occurred during Lenin’s time, when no one had heard of Beria, and 
Stalin was not yet in power. Lenin considered that the Cheka was an “‘arm against 
the innumerable conspiracies, the innumerable attempts to destroy Soviet 
authority” and thus, incidentally, admitted the existence within Russia of resistance 
to the Bolsheviks. In this connection it is worthwhile noting again the state- 
ments of the members of the present collective leadership. Mikoyan for example 
once appealed for people to “learn from Comrade Yezhov the Stalinist manner 
of working.”!* Similar confidence in the security organs was expressed by 
Khrushchev at the Twentieth Party Congress, when he said: “Our enemies hope 
that we will reduce our vigilance and weaken our organs of state security. No, 
that shall never happen. The proletarian sword must always be sharp, must 
always skillfully preserve the gains of the Revolution, the gains of the working 
class, the gains of the laboring people.”!* 


In 1923 the Code of Criminal Law Procedure of the RSFSR was published, and 
it is still in force today in all essentials. The articles of this code were embodied, 
almost without change, in the codes of criminal legal procedure of the union 
republics, Articles 394 to 397 of the code make it possible, without the issue of 
any special decrees, for considerable limitations on the requirement that the 
accused be present at a criminal trial, on the completeness of an investigation and 
the rights of the accused to defense. In particular, Article 397 of the Code of Cri- 
minal Law Procedure does not permit discussion between the two sides after the 
trial has begun, and Article 381 gives the court the right to exclude a lawyer from 
the trial, thus depriving the accused of the right of defense. Article 391 gives the 
court the right not to call the witnesses to the court session if, in the opinion of 
the court, the evidence given at the preliminary investigation gives rise to no 
doubt as to its accuracy and therefore does not require verification at the court 





10 Sbornik zakonov SSSR (A Compendium of the Laws of the USSR), Moscow, 1926, No. 57, p. 413. 
11 Pravda, December 20, 1937. 

12 Jbid., December 21, 1937. 

13 Tbid., April 13, 1956. 
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trial. These laws were all introduced before Stalin “permitted the development 
of the cult of the individual” which enabled Beria to come to power, and these 
laws still remain in force today. 


In peacetime the military tribunals have the right, in accordance with Article 
56 of the Law on Judical Procedure of the USSR and of the union and auto- 
nomous republics, to consider a case without the participation of people’s assessors, 
and when only three members of the military tribunal are present.’* This is a 
form of special court and violates the principles of democratic law. It should also 
be pointed out that all the cases under Article 58 of the Criminal Code, with very 
few exceptions, are considered by military tribunals functioning without people’s 
assessors. This is in direct contradiction to Article 5 of the Law on Judical 
Procedure. 


All that is now being ascribed to Beria and his accomplices also existed earlier 
under Yezhov, Yagoda, Menzhinsky and Dzerzhinsky. The real point at issue is 
not Stalin or Beria or their predecessors, but the whole system of dictatorship 
and lawlessness which was created by Lenin at the very beginning of the Commu- 
nist state. 


Even today, despite the assertions in the Soviet press on the “return to 
socialist legality” the position remains as before. All the rules of the Code of 
Criminal Law Procedure which are in contradiction to Article 111 of the Soviet 
Constitution, to Article 115 of the RSFSR Constitution and to Article 5 of the 
Law on Judicial Procedure of the USSR and the union and autonomous repu- 
blics, continue to operate. 


The abolition of the Special Commission of the Ministry of Internal Affairs 
changes nothing essential in the practice of extrajudicial repressive measures. All 
those articles of the Code of Criminal Law Procedure remain in force which 
permit a court to be held without opposing sides and witnesses, the military 
tribunal remains and has, in effect, taken over the functions of the Special Com- 
missions; and Article 16 of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR on the application of 
the principle of analogy is retained. The same laws remain through which lawless- 
ness and arbitrariness grew up. It is still quite easy for the official investigatory 
and court organs to seize, accuse and condemn to any sentence, including death, 
any person who is considered potentially dangerous to the Communist 
dictatorship. 


The only logical conclusion therefore is that all the reforms at present being 
carried out are chiefly propaganda measures which do not affect the roots of 
Soviet legislation. All the new measures are calculated to produce the false im- 
pression in the free world and, to a certain extent, within the Soviet Union, that 
there has been a fundamental change for the better since Stalin’s death. 

Y. Mironenko 





14 Vedomosti Verkhovnogo Soveta SSSR, No. 11, 1938. 
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The Reappraisal in Soviet Biology 


The hundredth anniversary of the birth of Ivan Vladimirovich Michurin, the 
Russian geneticist, was celebrated in the Soviet Union on October 27, 1955. In 
the Bolshoi Theater in Moscow a special joint meeting was held of the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences and the All-Union Lenin Academy of Agricultural Sciences, 
together with representatives of the government, science and agriculture. Among 
the numerous members of the presidium of the meeting, a central place was 
occupied by Bulganin, Kaganovich, Malenkov and Voroshilov, ministers of the 
Soviet Union and representatives of the satellite countries. 

Before the anniversary the Soviet press had devoted several articles to Mi- 
churin’s activities. His name was linked with those of well-known theoreticians 
in materialist natural science. His exceptional devotion to Lenin, Stalin, the 
Communist Party and the Soviet system was heavily underscored. 


Michurin was born in Ryazan Province, the son of a small-landowner. In 1869 
he graduated from the district school and in 1872 became a clerk at the Kozlov 
(now renamed Michurinsk) railroad freight station. He had evidently inherited a 
love for horticulture, for his grandfather and great grandfather had also been 
gardeners. By 1889 he had become so interested in his experiments with plants 
that he left his work as a railroad clerk and settled in the suburb of Tumasovo. 
Here Michurin acquired a small plot of land, which he converted into a nursery 
to grow new varieties of fruit-bearing plants. 

In 1889 Michurin undertook a long trip to study the state of horticulture in 
the central regions of Russia. He probably also wanted to investigate the possi- 
bilities of selling the products of his nursery. He was very interested in finding a 
method of acclimatizing southern fruit-bearing plants to harsher climatic con- 
ditions and cultivating them as far north as possible. To achieve his aims he used 
the already famous acclimatization method of Dr. Grell: the grafting of southern 
types onto the hardier species of the northern latitudes. Michurin encountered 
several major failures in his research. Frequently the trees died or bore no edible 
fruit. However, he continued stubbornly and attained notable success. 


Soviet biologists maintain that Michurin’s great service to science is his 
discovery of a very important biological law: The nature of the relationship of 
a plant to its environment changes with the age of the plant. Every plant has the 
ability to change in its structure, adapting itself to a new environment in the 
early stages of its existence. 

Academician B. A. Keller considers that Michurin achieved successes in 
improving the strains of fruit-bearing plants because he was able to subordinate 
the development of plants to the will of man. 

Michurin’s experiments over many years convinced him that fully grown 
plants retained their inherited characteristics more persistently than young ones, 
which lent themselves more readily to change and development in a desired 
direction. Michurin finally came to the conclusion that new plants for a specific 
region must be developed in the region itself. 
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He utilized the experiments of his predecessors who were naturalists and 
selectors. Many years before Michurin, A.'T. Bolotov (1738-1833) had des- 
cribed the methods of hybridization by means of crossing strains in his “Experi- 
ment with Apple Seeds.” Bolotov himself developed many new types of fruit- 
bearing plants and had pointed out methods of creating new strains as early as 
the second halt of the eighteenth century. Michurin was also considerably in- 
fluenced by the work of M. V. Rytov (1846-1920). 

Contemporaneously with Michurin, Luther Burbank (1849-1926), was 
active in the United States. In a comparatively short period (1893-1901) Burbank 
raised 700 variant strains of flowers, trees, bushes, vines, and cereal grasses. 

Burbank became really famous at the end of the nineteenth century when he 
developed his famed Burbank potato. By the beginning of the twentieth century 
the United States Department of Agriculture estimated that 17 million dollars’ 
worth of this type of potato had already been grown. 

Burbank was not only a talented naturalist and practical man, for he also 
possessed great scientific knowledge. Great biologists had « very high opinion 
of his experiments. The great Dutch botanist De Vries visited him three times 
in order to check, in the results of Burbank’s experiments, some of his own 
doubts. 

At one time the Soviet press greatly honored Burbank as “a wonderful trans- 
former of nature, one of the founders of creative Darwinism.” From 1949 on- 
wards, however, the significance of Burbank’s work was played down in the 
Soviet Union. In the 1937 edition of the Agricultural Encyclopedia there was a 
laudatory article on Burbank and his photograph was printed. In the new edition, 
however, he is not mentioned. The fourth volume of the Large Soviet Encyclopedia 
published in 1950 devotes little more than half a page to the American and con- 
tains many remarks critical of his work. 

The reason for the change was that the Communist leaders had marked out 
Michurin as the man to be built up as the originator of materialist biology. It was 
claimed that Michurin had, in his experiments, refuted the “reactionary, idealist 
doctrine” in biology founded by Weismann, Mendel and Morgan. According to 
the Soviet explanation at the time, Michurin had been educated on the revolu- 
tionary-democratic ideas of Chernyshevsky, Herzen, Belinsky, Dobrolyubov and 
Pisarev and was a follower of Darwin. The Soviets, it was claimed, had discovered 
the talent of Michurin and it was thanks to Lenin that Michurin’s work could 
develop fruitfully. Academician Lysenko asserted: 

The great October Socialist Revolution brought liberation also to I. V. Michurin 
as a great materialist biologist. ..V. 1. Lenin, J. V. Stalin, the Communist Party and 
its Central Committee have done everything for the works of I. V. Michurin to 
become the property of the Soviet people, the property of world-wide biological 
science. 


In the Soviet Union Lysenko is believed responsible for the campaign against 
the theories of “the reactionary ideological trend in biology.” In July-August 
1948 a session of the All-Union Lenin Academy of Agricultural Sciences took 
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place, at which Lysenko’s report “The Position in Biological Science” was dis- 
cussed. On Central Committee instructions the session was to “unmask and 
smash” the doctrine of Mendel, Weismann and Morgan despite the fact that 
until the session was held Mendel had been considered a classic in natural science 
and the founder of genetics. In the 1937 edition of the Agricultural Encyclopedia 
Mendel’s doctrine in genetics was described as follows: 
Johu:n Gregor Mendel is considered the founder of genetics. In 1865 he, the 
first to do so, formulated the basic theses of genetics: 
1. The law of the relative independence of inherited characteristics in an 
organism. 
2. The law of the independent combination of characteristics. 


However, the biological laws discovered by Mendel were unacceptable to the 
Communist Party. They contradicted the theory that inherited factors cannot be 
considered an obstacle to the transformation of the vegetable and animal world, 
including man. 

At the 1948 session Lysenko made use of Michurin’s research and experiments 
in order to “destroy” the theories of Mendel. Lysenko presented the facts in 
such a way that it appeared Michurin had established once and for all that man 
is perfectly able to control nature and the inherited characteristics of plants. 


It then appeared that the successful “destruction” of the Weismann-Mendel- 
Morgan theories was assured. On the 31st anniversary of the October Revolution 
in 1948, Molotov noted the significance of the session at the Academy, which had 
been held under the motto of Michurin: “We cannot expect any favors from 
nature—our task is to seize them from her.” 


After the session had taken place Soviet literature began to attack Mendelism 
and accept Michurin’s theses on biology. In 1951 the Large Soviet Encyclopedia 
stated: 


The merit of Michurinist science is that it, at the session of the All-Union Lenin 
Academy of Agricultural Sciences in 1948, finally destroyed Weismannism-Mor- 
ganism, showed its reactionary nature, its falseness, and provided in practical work 
a genuinely scientific theory for controlling organic nature in the interests of man 
as well as opening up to biological science the broadest prospects of progressive 
development. The destruction of Morganism in all the branches of biological science 
and the strengthening of the positions of materialist science is a blow at reaction, 
a blow at the fomenters of war. 


The relation between the Weismann-Morgan theory and a “blow at the 
fomenters of war” is clear only to the compilers of the encyclopedia. In the attack 
on Mendelism, Professor A. Studitsky (a doctor of biological science) stated: 


The destruction of the Mendel-Morgan trend at the session of the Lenin All- 
Union Academy of Agricultural Sciences found a broad international response. The 
report by Academician Lysenko is being studied by our friends outside the USSR. 
This report evokes the furious anger of our enemies, who pour streams of calumny 
on Soviet science. ..Mendel’s genetics—an expression of the stagnation and degra- 
dation of bourgeois culture—suffered the effects of its own complete bankruptcy at 
the session. 
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Thus free thought in biological questions was driven underground, and for 
several years Lysenko was an absolute authority on questions of theory and 
practice in Soviet agriculture. 

After Stalin’s death the attacks on Mendelism decreased in intensity. Less 
was written about Lysenko’s works, and occasionally critical remarks were made 
about him. For a certain time the Soviet press devoted much attention to popu- 
larizing the methods for achieving good harvests of the “scholar kolkhoznik” 
Maltsev, who was also a follower of Michurin. Nevertheless, the main report 
at the meeting in October 1955 devoted to the rooth anniversary of Michurin’s 
birth was delivered by Lysenko. It was not, however, published in the press in 
full; only a very brief summary was given. No mention was made in this of 
Mendelism and its destruction. It was stated that “the strength of Michurin’s 
doctrine lies in its materialism, in its effective, not contemplative, materialism.” 

Noteworthy is an article by V. Stoletov on the Michurin doctrines published 
in the October 1955 issue of Kemmunist. The article contains no crude unfounded 
attacks on the “reactionary priest-ridden” doctrine of Mendel, nor does the author 
categorically assert the complete supremacy of Michurin’s doctrine in biology. On 
the contrary, Stoletov recognizes that there are unsolved questions in biology: 
“The scholarly conflict of opinions on unsolved questions must be encouraged 
and developed. Only one thing must be avoided by the parties to discussion: 
falling into onesidedness and becoming dry explainers of Darwin’s and Michurin’s 
texts. Talmudism is very dangerous for biology...” 

Stoletov’s arguments are interesting. Now only does it emerge that the 1948 
Agricultural Academy meeting did not solve all the outstanding questions in 
biology, but biologists are warned not to be onesided. Apparently, experiments 
have refuted Lysenko’s hasty conclusions. The official theoretical journal of the 
Communist Party is prepared to postpone judgement on the two philosophies: 

At present a sharp conflict among scholars is taking place on the theoretical 
heritage of Michurin. This conflict is not decreasing in intensity but is growing more 
acute. In it may be discovered some aspects of a progressive and some of a regressive 
character. Today, however, the chief thing is not to evaluate these two aspects. This 
will be done by history in the near future. 


The joint session of the two academies on the 1ooth anniversary of Michurin’s 
death took place without any demonstration of enthusiasm over the destruction 
of Mendelism-Morganism and at the victory of the materialist philosophy in 
biology. 

Recent events indicate that some of Stalin’s victims are being rehabilitated. 
One of these is N. I. Vavilov, who was arrested on October 1, 1940, accused of 
espionage. According to rumors, he died in a concentration camp in 1942. Vavi- 
lov, a scholar of high authority for many years, was a professor at the Leningrad 
Agricultural Institute, Director of the All-Union Institute of Plant Raising, 
Director of the Institute of Applied Botany, Honorary President of the All-Union 
Geographical Society. In his work he was a supporter of pure science and went 
his own way in research on the phenomena of organic nature. He made a parti- 
cularly careful collection of genetical, botanical and geographical material—the 
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result of his research on useful plants. He organized several expeditions to collect 
essential material both within and outside the USSR and personally participated 
in many of them. His most useful work in biology was halted and its results 
destroyed, with Lysenko’s participation, to please Stalin. 

In a biography of Lysenko it was stated that, despite the bitter attacks by 
representatives of the old bourgeois agricultural science, in his research and 
practical work he always enjoyed the support of the Party and government. He 
was awarded six Orders of Lenin, was made a Hero of Socialist Labor and received 
three Stalin Prizes. He is a deputy of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR and at the 
last convocation was a deputy chairman of the Soviet of the Union. 

After Stalin’s death, Lysenko’s career as a scholar was not so emphasized as 
before and the firm support of the Party and government somewhat weakened. 
Finally, on April 9, 1956, by a decree of the Council of Ministers of the USSR, 
Lysenko was released from his duties as president of the All-Union Academy of 
Agricultural Sciences. 

On April 13, 1956 a press-conference was held at the Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR. Replying to a question from the France-Presse correspondent on the 
reasons for the release of Lysenko from his post, and whether the release did 
not mean the official abandonment of some of his theories, Nesmeyanov stated 
that Lysenko had himself requested his release. On whether Lysenko’s theories 
had been abandoned Nesmeyanov did not answer directly but pointed out that 
“certain important Soviet biologists had never subscribed to Lysenko’s views.” 
The differences in opinion between these biologists and Lysenko’s theories were 
explained as resulting from the existing freedom of opinion in the USSR. 

Further, France-Presse and Reuter correspondents asked Nesmeyanov several 
questions concerning the views of Soviet biologists on the publication of works 
by the late N. I. Vavilov and on the attitude to the works of Morgan and 
Weismann. 

Nesmeyanov gave a short answer, in which he said that Vavilov’s works would 
be published. As far as the existence of opposing schools in biology was con- 
cerned, the right of differing views to exist is recognized in the USSR provided 
only that any given school is “scientific.” He stated: 

The idealistic school is not scientific. We cannot deny and we do not deny facts. 
Consequently we do not deny certain facts established experimentally by Morgan, 
Mendel and other geneticists. However, various conclusions can be drawn from 
facts. Soviet scholars unshakeably support the materialist position. 


Lysenko’s release as president of the Academy is an attempt to wipe out the 
consequences of the cult of the individual, since Lysenko for several years dic- 
tated the whole course of agricultural science in the Soviet Union. He achieved his 
position by glorifying Stalin and obsequiously “arranging” facts to confirm 
Stalin’s views on biology and genetics. Lysenko’s monopoly almost completely 
halted the development of genetics in the USSR. 

However, Nesmeyanov’s reply makes it clear that only those aspects of 
Mendel’s discoveries will be recognized which do not contradict the materialist 
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philosophy. Although “various conclusions can be drawn from facts,” only those 
will be openly drawn in the Soviet Union which further the cause of Communism. 


The rehabilitation of Vavilov and the renewed favorable mention of Burbank 
is evidence that the collective leaders wish to show the free world that the cor- 
rection of past mistakes is also taking place in science in the Soviet Union. 

S. Kabysh 


The Economy 


Soviet Soil Resources 


In conjunction with its program of encouraging settling of the sparsely 
populated areas of the country, the Soviet Union is devoting considerable effort 
to exploration of its land resources. In particular, this problem is being worked 
on by the Council for the Study of Productive Forces of the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR (SOPS). In the last two years several research expeditions have been 
undertaken to discover potential agricultural land. The Second Congress of the 
Geographical Society of the USSR, which took place February 3—10, 1955, also 
considered the study of the new agricultural regions of the USSR. Noteworthy 
also is the work which has been undertaken by a special expedition of SOPS on 
the new lands (together with the Soils Institute, the Institute of Geography and 
the Botanic Institute of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR). As a result of the 
work of several expeditions, additional soil reserves have been discovered in 
Western Siberia and Kazakhstan. An expedition of the Timiryazev Agricultural 
Academy in Moscow and the Moscow Land Exploitation Institute examined 
several million hectares of land in the Kazakh SSR. The Soviet Ministry of Agri- 
culture examined land in Krasnoyarsk Krai. 


At the beginning of 1955 a conference took place in the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences on methods for utilizing idle lands. The principal report at the meeting 
was delivered by N. Rozov, who worked for many years at the Soils Institute in the 
field of soil and land resource cartography.! He spoke of the results of many 
years’ work by Soviet soil specialists. Rozov stated that in the eastern USSR, 
apart from thirty million hectares of virgin land which were now being used for 
agricultural production, there were even more enormous land reserves which 
could be developed. 


Soviet sources emphasize the inexhaustible nature of Soviet land available for 
development. In the decisions of the February-March Plenary Session of the 
Central Committee held in 1954 it was stated that “the Soviet country possesses 
enormous land wealth.” 


Nevertheless, Soviet sources also underscore the inadequate exploitation of 
land resources within the USSR. These statements are based on soil maps com- 


1 Radio Moscow, February 21, 1956. 
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piled by L. I. Prasolov, head of the Soils Institute of the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR for many years. According to his data the USSR has about 2,229 
million hectares of available land. These are distributed as follows :* 


Soil Zones of the USSR 


Total Area Percentage of Land 
(In Million Hectares) Area of the USSR 


168.8 
Podzolic and Swampy , 698.8 
Gray Podzolic and Low-Grade Leached Chernozem 119.0 
Typical Chernozem and Saliferous or Carbonaceous 143.1 
Chestnut and Dark Strongly Alkaline 120.7 
Gray Desert, Light Brown, Sand and Saline 210.9 


High Ground (Tundra, meadow, forest podzolic, forest brown, 
steppe, chernozem, chestnut, gray desert, etc.) 





100.0 


NOTE: The last category is reproduced as in the original source, “High Ground Soils” including most of the other types. The first 
seven categories coincide roughly with the geographic zones of the USSR from north to south. 


The features and extent of agricultural exploitation of the above eight groups 
are as follows: 

Tundra: Permafrost to small depth, cultivation (truck gardening) possible 
only in extreme south. 

Podzolic and swampy: Forest zone, agricultural development about 7%. From 
30% to 40% plowland in certain western parts, in east European USSR from 
10% to 30%. Permafrost everywhere widespread in Asiatic part. 

Gray podzolic and low-grade leached chernozem: Forest and steppe zone, cultiva- 
tion reaching 60% to 70% in west and falling to 40% in Western Siberia. 

Typical chernozem and saliferous or carbonaceous: About 85%, chernozem, and 
15% saliferous or carbonaceous. On southern border of forest-steppe zone, 60°%, 
plowland (in some parts of the Ukraine over 75%). Beyond Urals of lower utility. 

Chestnut and dark strongly alkaline: About 70% chestnut and 30% alkaline. 
Zone of semi-desert, south of steppe, about 11% cultivated, mainly in northern 
part. In dark chestnut brown soils agriculture does not require irrigation. 

Gray desert, light brown, sand and saline: Temperate zone deserts, extent of 
cultivation 2.5%, possible only with irrigation. Cultivated land mostly near hills, 
on gray desert soil. Here occasionally 40% cultivation. 

Red: Moist subtropics at foot of mountains, widely used for subtropical plants 
such as tea. 

High ground (various soils): The soils of hilly regions are utilized very inade- 
quately. The greatest area is occupied by the forested and hilly podzolic soils 
(452.2 million hectares). Agriculture developed spottily. Plowland on average 
about 1%. Southern hilly districts more cultivated, reaching 6%. Hill and steppe 
soils most utilized, non-flooding cultivation being used. 


® “Pochvy” (Soils), BSE (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), Vol. SSSR, Moscow, 1947. 
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According to data supplied by Professor S. Udachin, of the 2,229 million 
hectares, about 850 million are arable and over 700 million forested.* He estimates 
that the kolkhozes control over 837 million hectares of land (on the average 
6,300 hectares per kolkhoz, including 2,100 hectares of plowland). The largest 
kolkhozes are in the Far East, where one kolkhoz has, on the average, 46,500 
hectares, compared with 37,100 hectares in Eastern Siberia, 12,600 hectares in 
Western Siberia and 14,300 hectares per kolkhoz in Central Asia and Kazakhstan. 
Smallest of all are the kolkhozes in the central chernozem strip (3,400 hectares) 
and in the central non-chernozem regions (2,300 hectares). 


A considerable portion of the large areas under the control of kolkhozes in 
the eastern regions is unused. Here also are most of the new lands which are being 
developed for agriculture. This process of development began before World 
War II. According to L. Grekulov’s data, by 1940 the sown area in the republics 
of Central Asia had increased 50% in comparison with 1913, in Eastern 
Siberia by almost 150%, in Western Siberia by 110%, in the Far East by 52% 
and in Kazakhstan by 63%.° 


In 1936 the People’s Commissariat of Agriculture of the USSR listed the 
following new land resources which had been cultivated: fallow lands, 19.4 million 
hectares; dry gap haying lands of low productivity, 25.8 million hectares; pasture 
land, 115.4 million hectares; bushes and shrub land, 15.1 million hectares. In all 
there were 175.7 million hectares additional area for cultivation. 


Before the war V. P. Vilyams, using data of the State Planning Commission 
of the USSR, proposed a special program for extending plowland. Under this 
program, during the third and fourth five-year plans it was intended to develop 
unused lands as follows: in the European North and the northeast, 5.7 million 
hectares; in the center and south of European USSR, 4.77 million hectares; in 
the Siberian and eastern regions, 9 million hectares; in the Central Asian and 
Trans-Caucasian union republics, 2.4 million hectares.* This program was not 
carried out. 


According to recent information provided by V. Nemchinov, Chairman of the 
Council for the Study of Productive Forces of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR, the potential land resources of the USSR which can be plowed and utilized 
(not counting the virgin land which has already been developed) total 73.8 million 
hectares. This is broken down as follows: 10.7 million hectares of virgin land, 
17-4 million hectares of fallow land, 12.8 million hectares of pasture, 8.3 million 
hectares of dry gap meadows, 5.5 million hectares of marshy meadows, 6.2 million 
hectares of former excavations and burned areas, 4.4 million hectares of bush and 
shrub and 8.5 million hectares of marshland.’ 


3 Sotsialisticheskoe selskoe khoz yaistvo, Moscow, No. 1, 1956, p. 64. 

* Tbid., p. 65. 

5 Tbid., No. 1, 1955, p. 13. 

6 V.R. Vilyams, Jzbrannye sochineniya (Selected Works), Part II, Moscow, 1950. 
* Planovoe khozyaistvo, Moscow, No. 4, 1955, p. 65. 
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The increase in plowland (73.8 million hectares) will include the following :* 


Million Hectares Million Hectares 

BD TEE ncccsvcuveces 14.7 NE ci ciccadccsisicet 7.8 
Western Siberia ........... 10.4 Dcrctdeeeckaeinewan® 3.7 
Eastern Siberia ............ 8.7 Ukrainian SSR ........... 1.8 
Pidcenavctnesunee«e 4.3 North Caucasus ........... 2.7 
DEE, ccntencessanes 2.6 GED cS cacvaceneswne 3.8 
Central Non-Chernozem. ... 5.4 Baltic Regions...........-- 2.4 
Central Chernozem ........ 1.4 


The Academy of Sciences of the USSR published the above long-range devel- 
opment plan in the second half of 1955. Like the Vilyams program mentioned 
earlier, it is a very interesting document, and illustrates the typical Soviet approach 
to the problem of land development. Large scale expeditions, field work, labo- 
ratory analyses and map work were carried out, all at great expense. Now it is 
planned to conduct further work for the agricultural development of new lands. 

In the two-year period 1954-55, 33 million hectares of formerly unused land 
were plowed (of this area 30 million hectares were in the principal eastern and 
southeastern regions and 3 million in other regions). Thus, in 1956 the target for 
sowing not less than 30 million hectares of virgin land will be overfulfilled.* The 
development has been in regions of Kazakhstan and the RSFSR (the Volga 
region, the Ural district, Siberia and the North Caucasus), with particular em- 
phasis being laid on Kazakhstan. Thanks to the new land sown in the latter region 
the sown area there will grow by 19.3 million hectares in three years (1954-56). 


The Sixth Five-Year Plan states: 

With the aim of further increasing grain raising in 1956 sowings on virgin and 
idle lands are to be increased to not less than 30 million hectares and the development 
is to continue of those virgin and idle lands which do not need great capital in- 
vestment and from which a good and reliable harvest can be obtained in regions of 
Siberia, the Urals, the Far East, the Volga region, Kazakhstan, the non-chernozem 
strip and other parts of the country.!° 
The directives of the Sixth Five-Year Plan speak only in general terms of 

continuing the development of the new lands. The Far East also figures in the 
dst of regions to be developed (4.3 million hectares according to Nemchinov’s 
liata). However, Khrushchev is rather cautious in this respect. In January 1956, 
at a conference of young persons who distinguished themselves in the virgin and 
idle land development program, he stated that the pace of development work 
on idle lands in the Far East would not be forced. In his opinion attention should 
now be directed towards increasing yields in the old regions. 

The directives of the current five-year plan are more specific when dealing 
with the exploitation of unused land (increasing plowland) after irrigational work 

8 Ibid. 
® Pravda, October 29, 1955. 

10 Direktivy XX sezda KPSS po shestomu pyatiletnemu planu razvitiya narodnogo kbhozyaistva SSSR na 
1956-1960 gg. (The Directives of the Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
on the Sixth Five-Year Plan for the Development of the National Economy of the USSR in 
1956-60), Pravda, February 26, 1956. 
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has been carried out. By extending the area of irrigated land it is planned to 
develop 2.1 million hectares, and by drainage, 3.1 million hectares. 

Thus, during the Sixth Five-Year Plan, the pace of development of new lands 
is to be slowed, at least as far as area is concerned. The collective leaders have 
realized that their mania for doing things on a grand scale has wasted much time, 
energy and money and still has not brought about a healthier situation in Soviet 
agriculture. For this reason the problem of developing new lands in the USSR 
is no longer a question of prime urgency. It is no more the central question for 
the Soviet leaders as it was last year. Investment will continue to be heavy, but 
not to the same extent as before. 

One reason for the reduced rate of development of the virgin and idle lands 
is the need to improve the land plowed before 1956. Another very important 
reason, however, is the bad harvest in 1955 in the principal new development 
regions, which compelled the leaders to change the pattern and extent of their 
campaign. 

The Central Committee was forced to consider several difficulties which arose 
in the development of new land. Any further use of the new lands must be linked 
with expenditures for their improvement — increasing their fertility by irrigation 
or drainage. In addition, great care must be taken in irrigating, since secondary 
salification may take place (salt solutions rising to the surface by capillary action 
and depositing their salts). Before the Revolution inexpert irrigation led to this 
salification in the Golodnaya Steppe in Kazakhstan, and about four years ago the 
same happened in the south of Astrakhan Oblast, where wheat sowings were 
destroyed on a large scale as a result. 

The available lands in Altai Krai and Kazakhstan are never safe from drought. 
Working the soils, weed-killing, snow retention and other measures are only a 
partial solution to the problems which arise. A more effective solution is the 
creation of forest shelter belts. However, as the experience of the Kamennostep- 
naya Agricultural Station (in the Central Chernozem Strip in Voronezh Oblast) 
shows, the effect of planting forest strips does not make itself felt for many years. 
Moreover, in drought regions trees are not easily raised with success. The ex- 
ceptionally favorable conditions in 1954 were most unusual and are most unlikely 
to be repeated frequently. 

In the Asiatic part of the Soviet Union it is essential to remember the wide- 
spread influence of permafrost. It occurs in places even as far south as northern 
Mongolia. In order to work soils near permafrost regions, complicated soil- 
warming techniques are essential (covering the surface of the soil in winter, using 
organic fertilizers, etc.). 

In order to develop marshy land for agricultural purposes (in the RSFSR, 
Belorussia, the Ukraine, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania and the Karelo-Finnish SSR) 
enormous material resources and a long development period are necessary. 

The use of new lands in the USSR is dictated by one basic requirement: the 
need to reach the target, set earlier, of 160 million metric tons of grain annually, 
and, in 1960, 180 million tons.'! As a result of the development program, the 


1 Jbid. 
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area under grain crops has increased considerably. Khrushchev’s report to the 
Twentieth Party Congress showed that in 1950-55 there has been a 24 million 
hectare increase in this area (102.9 million hectares in 1950 against 126.4 million 


in 1955). 
Khrushchev will permit no doubt about the economic expediency of the 
new land development program. In his report to the Congress he said: 


Did we act correctly in developing virgin land in regions subject to drought ? 
Study of the data available shows that even with periodic droughts grain-raising 
in Kazakhstan, Siberia and the Urals is profitable and economically justified. If in 
five years we have only two good harvest years, one average and two bad years, then 
with the comparatively small expenditure which is required for raising grain crops 
in these conditions, grain can be grown with great advantage and obtained cheaply.!2 


In order to dispel any remaining doubts on the wisdom of developing the 
virgin lands Khrushchev added: “The course adopted by the Party for the devel- 
opment of the new lands is correct.“‘!% 

Nevertheless, this course is expensive in all respects. Its first harmful effect 
was felt in the productivity of the old lands, since an enormous number of ma- 
chines and other resources were transferred from the old to the new lands. At the 
Twentieth Congress Khrushchev stated that 200,000 fifteen horsepower units of 
tractors were sent to the new lands, together with thousands of other machines 
and implements. Hundreds of thousands of persons were sent from the homes 
they had grown used to into the regions under development in order to create a 
mighty granary in the eastern part of the country. 

Khrushchev’s optimistic calculations are without foundation. Soviet research- 
ers state that the drought can continue in Kazakhstan for two to four years 
in succession, In 1951-55 there were four years of drought (1951, 52, 53, 55)- 
These are the hard facts of the situation, and they are in sharp contrast to Khrush- 
chev’s assertions that one could expect two good years, two bad and one average. 

The enormous extent of available agricultural land in the Soviet Union and 
the relatively low degree of development of the soil is due to insufficient pre- 
paration for agricultural use. For this reason, although Khrushchev assumes the 
grain harvest on the new lands will not be less than 33 million metric tons, it is 
impossible to count on the achievement of this figure. N. Novak-Decker 


A Note on Additional Soviet Aid to China 


Anastas I. Mikoyan’s visit to Peiping in early April produced an agreement 
in which the Soviet Union undertook to increase by 35°% the number of enter- 
prises she is helping China to build. The joint communiqué issued in Peiping on 
April 7 said that Moscow had agreed to provide equipment and technical assistance 
for 55 new industrial enterprises in addition to the 156 projects for which it 


12 Prarda, February 15, 1956. 
13 [bid, 





had previously undertaken obligations. The communiqué mentioned that the 55 
new enterprises comprise metallurgical, machine building and chemical plants, 
factories for synthetics and plastics, the electrical and radio industries, power 
stations, aeronautical research institutes, and a factory for synthetic liquid fuel. 
The value of the equipment, planning and other technical aid on the new projects 
was given at about 2,500 million rubles. The communiqué stated that China 
would cover these costs through “trade procedure at a later date.” 


In his speech at the Twentieth Party Congress, Nikita S. Khrushchev con- 
firmed our previous estimates that the total value of the 156 industrial enter- 
prises that the USSR had previously undertaken to build in China amounted to 
about 5,600 million rubles (our figure was about 5,520 million rubles).? Khrush- 
chev added some new information, however: (1) that in addition to 156 new 
“enterprises” the Soviet Union is also helping to build 21 “separate workshops” 
of undisclosed nature, and (2) that the 156 enterprises and 21 workshops are 
supposed to be built “‘within one five-year period alone.” 


The most important of these announcements is probably the latter. We have 
reported previously that by the end of 1955, 26 out of 156 enterprises had been 
completed and that the schedule called for completion of the last of 156 enter- 
prises by 1963.4 Khrushchev’s disclosure may suggest that a new schedule has 
been contracted calling for completion of all 156 enterprises by the end of 1958. 


The schedule of completion of the 55 new enterprises has not yet been 
announced, but the deferment of Chinese payments to a “later date” may mean 
that deliveries are slated before the payments and in the not too distant future. 


Assuming that the 130 enterprises remaining from the previous agreement 
and the 55 new enterprises are scheduled for completion between 1956 and 1960, 
we may compute the relative weight of this burden on the capital resources of the 
Soviet Union. We can compute the average cost of an enterprise by dividing 
2,500 million rubles by 55 enterprises of the April agreement: it amounts to 
45-5 million rubles. Multiplying this amount by 185 enterprises to be built we 
get the total value of Soviet aid to China during this period: 8,417 million rubles. 


The total volume of state capital investments in the Soviet economy in the 
period 1956-6o has been fixed by the Sixth Five-Year Plan at 990 billion rubles.5 
From this it is easy to compute that the Soviet capital aid to China during 1956-60 
would amount to a mere 0.85% of total Soviet capital investments. This is not a 
heavy burden on the Soviet economy. Vsevolod Holubnychy 

1 Pravda, April 8, 1956. 

2 N.S. Khrushchev, Report of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union to the 
Twentieth Party Congress, Foreign Languages Publishing House, Moscow, 1956, p. 12; Bulletin, January 
1956, p. 17. 

3 N.S. Khrushchev, op. cit., p. 12. 

4 Bulletin, January 1956, p. 15. 

5 New Times, Moscow, January 26, 1956, Supplement p. 24. 
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Culture 


Religious Upbringing in the USSR 


Lenin thought of religion as “one of the chief types of spiritual oppression, 
which lies everywhere upon the masses of the people who are crushed by eternal 
work for others, by need and loneliness.” This remains one of the main slogans 
of the Party Central Committee in its anti-religious propaganda. At present 
religion is only “permitted” or “tolerated” in the Soviet Union, and church life 
and activities are closely watched by the Ministry of Cults. It is natural to wonder 
whether young people have any opportunity for a religious upbringing, since 
the authorities make it their aim “to eradicate religious prejudices completely.” 

Under normal conditions religious education takes place in three different 
areas: in the family, at school and in the church. The parents sow the first seeds of 
faith in a child, and teach him his first prayer. From them the child learns to 
cherish the traditional religious observances. However, of the group which has 
preserved its faith and religion in the Soviet Union — principally people from 
55 to 65 years of age—very few now remain alive, since famine, forced labor, 
persecution and war have taken their toll. Most Soviet parents were born during 
or since World War I. They grew up during the period of particularly severe 
persecution, when church buildings were being destroyed and when, at Easter 
and Christmas, the Komsomols organized deliberate travesties on these holidays 
in which children were forced to participate. A person could lose his job if an 
icon was discovered in his house. Priests and faithful servants of the church 
were being exiled, and vigorous anti-religious propaganda was being conducted 
in the schools. This cannot but have influenced the children’s minds and any 
religious feelings which they may have acquired in their families. 

The average parents in the present Soviet family, who have been educated 
to deny God, are hardly in a position to bring their children up in a religious 
atmosphere. Woman have to work in offices, factories and on farms like men, 
and working parents are compelled to leave their children in nurseries and kinder- 
gartens while they are at work. The few hours they spend at home with their 
children after work can hardly suffice to counteract the influence of their teachers, 
whose views seem much more authoritative to the children than those of their 
parents. In a religious family the child’s soul is split at the start and he will 
ultimately accept either the parents’ views or those of his nursery school teachers. 
In families which are not very religious the child becomes confirmed in unbelief. 
In the primary and secondary schools children are subjected to even stronger 
anti-religious influences, since the whole system is aimed at eradicating any 
traces of religious belief. The struggle against “religious prejudices,” known as 
the “ideological struggle of the scientific materialist philosophy against anti- 
scientific religious philosophy,” forms an integral part of Communist school 
education.! This is evident even to foreign visitors in the Soviet Union. For 


1 Pravda, November 11, 1954. 





example, United States Supreme Court Justice William Douglas, reports that 
when he was talking with teachers at Frunze University in the Kirgiz Republic 
he asked whether there were any student religious groups such as those existing 
in America. In reply it was stated that such groups would be superfluous since 
all the necessary educational work is carried out by the Communist Party, and 
the students have sufficient other occupations to fill up their time, religion being 
only for backward people. Douglas added in his report that children have it 
drummed into their heads that religion is evil and atheism is the true faith.* 


During the course of 1955 several special measures were carried out to 
reinforce anti-religious propaganda in the schools. On January 1, 1955 Uchitelskaya 
gazela wrote: 

The republican conference of teachers in secondary and seven-year schools has 
ended. It discussed the question of improving atheist propaganda among school- 
children. Over 300 teachers, staff members of children’s institutions and inspectors 
of raion and city departments of education participated in the work of the 
conference. 


Undoubtedly such conferences were held throughout the country and all 
teaching personnel were informed of the methods of carrying out anti-religious 
propaganda. In articles published in the central and local press, several teachers 
told of their experience in using history, biology, literature, physics and chemistry 
lessons for “revealing the true nature” of idealist philosophy. There could, 
of course, be no question of teachers avoiding the fulfillment of their “obligation” 
to conduct atheist propaganda among schoolchildren. Millions of children, 
throughout the school system, are subjected to the pernicious influence of this 
propaganda. 

However, it should not be assumed that all young people leaving school 
carry with them firm materialist convictions, although even those who are not 
actively hostile to religion still enter life without any concept of Christian morality, 
are unfamiliar with the Christian faith and live in spiritual darkness. 

The seeds of doubt are well sown. Apart from the direct atheistic propaganda 
children are also deterred from any religious manifestations by the general 
pattern of extra-curricular activities. The Pioneers (Young Komsomols) are 
exhorted to participate in “mutual, harmonious work ... not on one’s own but 
all together,” to fulfill various communal tasks, to go on excursions on Sundays 
or to help out at a factory or kolkhoz. In summer they go to camps, on hikes 
and to meetings. The strict timetable which children must adhere to even after 
school time and during vacation makes it very difficult for a child to participate in 
religious and church life even when the parents are religious. Very few mothers 
and fathers would risk taking their child to church on Sunday, when the school 
plans an excursion or “Pioneer working-day” at a factory or collective farm. 

The Soviet leaders try to divert the interests of young people to sports, 
musical and theatrical circles, etc. At the end of 1954 there were 1,800 choirs in 
which over 40,000 young persons participated. Since there are dozens of choirs 


2 Novoe Russkoe Slovo, New York, January 6, 1956. 
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and other groups throughout the Soviet Union the total number of persons in 
them must be quite impressive. 


Under these circumstances it may be asked whether the church, which in the 
past taught and preserved the Christian truths, can still proclaim its message in 
the Soviet Union, and call upon the Soviet citizen to seek a spiritual goal in a life 
in which he is not free but is considered material for the building of Communism 
and can be used anywhere and for any work, irrespective of his personal 
wishes. The answer is most probably negative. The church has been legalized and 
is tolerated within certain limits. Religious services may be held and rites practiced, 
there is a small number of seminaries, but in all other respects the church is for- 
bidden to extend its influence. All church buildings are the property of the state 
and the religious communities are only the temporary occupiers. The Law of 
God may not be taught in schools, religion may not be proclaimed or propagated 
openly, lectures and discussions may not be held, no religious programs may be 
broadcast and no books or brochures published (except the Journal of the Moscow 
Patriarchate). The gospel may be proclaimed only in churches, and even then 
priests must confine themselves to an exposition of dogma. No priest would risk 
speaking of social justice in church. Except during religious services the priest 
does not have the right to teach the Law of God and give religious lectures. 
At least, judging by the issues of the Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate in the eight 
years it has been appearing, there is not a single report or indication that a priest 
has talked with children on religious subjects or given lectures to adults outside 
the times of religious services. 

Thus, the church in the Soviet Union has no way of counteracting the in- 
fluence of anti-religious propaganda or of giving a religious education to most 
of the faithful and arousing an interest in spiritual matters. 


It would therefore seem reasonable to conclude that the unfavorable conditions 
in the Soviet Union should have aided the Communists to achieve their aim of 
completely eradicating “religious prejudices,” especially since the older generation 
of believers is rapidly passing away. However, the facts speak against such a 
conclusion. Anti-religious lecturers admit that “‘religious beliefs are alive,” that 
they are a “great force,” and the press prints numerous reports and cartoons, 
all ironic and critical, which indicate a growth of religious feeling in young 
Soviet citizens, peasants, workers and members of the intelligentsia. In Bryansk 
Oblast, for example, a paradoxical phenomenon was reported: after anti-religious 
lectures it was frequently observed that those present went off to church to 
attend religious services. Numerous other reports sound a warning signal about 
religious feelings among kolkhozniks and Party workers. It is complained that 
patron saints’ days and religious holidays are often celebrated and that the wives 
of responsible persons go to religious services.* The railroad workers’ newspaper 
Gudok criticizes workers for participating in religious rites, for getting married in 
church, hanging icons in their apartments, in track inspectors’ cabins and even 


3 Literaturnaya gazeta, September 11, 1954. 
4 Ibid., July 24, 1954; Pravda, August 4, 1954. 





in some railroad cars.5 Religious feelings among the intelligentsia are also a cause 
of concern to the authorities. Other reports indicate that pupils from military 
schools and university students serve in churches and that government employees 
and young people still at school sing in church choirs. It was stated that one 
physiologist, because of his religious convictions, refused to give lectures on 
scientific atheism. ® 

The only explanation for the continuation, even growth of religious feelings, 

despite the uncompromising struggle waged by the Communists, must be due to 
another factor, not dependent on men’s will and actions. For religion is not only 
an affair of men, it is also a gift from God. Although the church in the Soviet 
Union is hindered in its mission of teaching and preserving the Christian faith, 
it nevertheless draws upon the source of all life, and because of its own unchanging 
basis finds its own force and authority. The living soul of man draws away from 
the gloomy, icy, bitter thoughts of atheism to the warmth, cleanliness and 
brotherly love of God’s truth. The light of faith has not gone out in the hearts 
of believers in the Soviet Union. 

The growing religious feelings in the population of the USSR force the authori- 
ties to seek new methods to combat them, since religion is considered as a serious 
danger. Religion and atheistic Communism can never be reconciled. 

Father Georgy 


The Current Trend in Soviet Literature 


The Soviet literary world recently witnessed two significant events which 
reflected a new jog in the zigzagging Party line being followed by the post-Stalin 
leadership. The May 1955 issue of Novy mir carried the first part of a novel by 
Bruno Jasienski entitled The Conspiracy of the Indifferent. On May 13 Aleksandr 
Fadeev, one of the most prominent Soviet writers, shot himself to death. 


Formerly a successful writer enjoying the full support and encouragement 
of the Soviet authorities, Jasienski, for the past 17 years, has been lost in the 
oblivion which is the fate of those condemned as “enemies of the people.” Born 
in Poland in 1901, Jasienski fled to Paris in 1925, after a Communist newspaper 
he worked on was closed down by the police. While in France Jasienski reacted 
to a work entitled Je briile Moscou by French writer and diplomat Paul Morand 
by writing Je briéle Paris, printed in Moscow in 1929 and serialized in L’ Humanité, 
Paris. For writing this work, an imaginative novel harshly condemnatory of 
French society, Jasienski was deported by the French authorities. He settled in 
the Soviet Union where he became well known for his A Man Changes His Skin. 
Until 1937 he was very popular in the USSR as a writer. Then, however, during 
the worst period of the great purges, he was suddenly arrested as an enemy of the 
people. With encouragement from the Soviet leaders the story spread in literary 
circles that he had come to the Soviet Union as a spy and had even described 


5 Gudok, August 17, 29, 1954. 
6 Literaturnaya gazeta, October 14, 1954. 
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himself as such in his A Man Changes His Skin. Although the Soviet press con- 
tained no report on his ultimate fate, judging from the opinion current in writers’ 
circles he was shot. 

The appearance of the Conspiracy in Novy mir is a rehabilitation. In the preface, 
written by his widow Anna Berzin, it is stated: “Bruno Jasiensky worked on his 
novel The Conspiracy of the Indifferent in 1937. His arrest, the result of calumny by 
provocateurs, interrupted his work.” 

Thus, not only is Jasiensky rehabilitated but those responsible for his fate 
are condemned. This is the first case of rehabilitation of a writer who was earlier 
branded as a spy; previously rehabilitation has been applied only to writers who 
were either emigres or whose writings were out of sympathy with the Soviet 
regime, although they had not been arrested or punished. 

It should be added that there has been a whole series of amnesties in literature 
during the past year. Perhaps the most noteworthy of these is the recognition 
of Dostoevsky (See Bulletin, March 1956). But even before this, Moscow literary 
circles had been permitted a celebration of the 85th anniversary of the birth of 
Ivan Bunin at which this great writer was highly praised. Also rehabilitated were 
Sergei Esenin and Leonid Andreev. None of these, however, had been accused of 
such a serious crime as Jasiensky, whose case therefore is worthy of special 
attention. 

Directly connected with some of the circumstances of this change is the tragic 
death of Fadeev. His career was bounded by pistol shots: first at the picture of 
the Tsar and then at his own image in a mirror when as a young man he decided 
to leave his parents’ home and to abandon his former life; the last, the one that 
ended his life. In breaking with the past, he changed his name, Bulyga, to Fadeev, 
destroyed all his earlier poems and joined a Red partisan unit. He gave himself 
over entirely to the Soviet regime, although later his service was not always 
disinterested. 

For many years Fadeev had combined his work as a writer with activities as 
a Party member. His novel The Rout brought him deserved popularity and put 
him in the foremost ranks of those who controlled the fate of Soviet literature. 
In 1926 he headed the Russian Association of Proletarian Writers, which later 
became an all-union association. After Gorky’s death in 1936 Fadeev became the 
effective head of the Union of Soviet Writers and was evidently able to keep 
abreast of all the changes in the Party line during that era. In any case, he succeeded 
in concentrating in his own hands all the power in the Soviet literary world. He 
occupied the top position for 15 years, and adopted Stalin’s leadership methods. 
He was a dictator in literature and the fate of thousands of Soviet writers depended 
largely on him. Particularly before the war and in the early war years, when Fadeev 
was very active politically, many writers were disgraced and others qualified as 
politically unreliable, some even as “enemies of the people.” 


Despite his personal relations with them, Fadeev spoke out sharply against 
P. Romanov, I. Shukhov, M. Koltsov and A. Avdeenko, who had been condem- 
ned, and he was quite merciless in his criticism. On the other hand, if a writer 
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in disgrace was for some reason or other pardoned, Fadeev was the first to renew 
contact with him. In 1939 he visited the critic S. Paken, who had been expecting 
arrest at any time, but who was unexpectedly rehabilitated (although only 
temporarily). Fadeev drove with him to the Union of Writers in order to declare 
solemnly that the accusations against the critic were unfounded. 

In literary circles, therefore, there were those who considered Fadeev a fanatic 
and others who thought he was a careerist. Most probably, however, Fadeev 
combined both these features in his character. 

Fadeev’s ruin was probably caused by a lack of the type of political acumen 
which guided his fellow writer A. Korneichuk, for example. Fadeev could not 
keep up with the changing course of the Party line and was therefore not always 
“in step”. This particular shortcoming made itself felt mainly in the post war 
years, in his novel The Young Guard, for example (1945). He had to rework 
this book, and it reappeared in revised form in 1951. It turned out that in his 
first version he had “underestimated the role of the Party”, which, for an old 
Party member and a member of the Central Committee, was a serious short- 
coming. 

Immediately after Stalin’s death Fadeev got off to another false start with 
his article in Novy mir for April 1953 entitled The Humanism of Stalin. He was 
carried away in his praise of the late dictator. In the article the cult of the indi- 
vidual found perhaps its culminating point, and Stalin’s name was “sacred”. 

Perhaps the writer was reprimanded for his article by the new leaders. Even 
if not, however, there can be no doubt that, after its publication, Fadeev’s chances 
for advancement were considerably reduced. A decisive event in his career was 
the Twentieth Party Congress, when Sholokhov leveled a serious accusation: 
“Fadeev has turned out to be a power-loving general secretary and he has not 
considered the principles of collectivity in his work. It has become impossible 
for the remaining secretaries to work with him. This situation has dragged on for 
15 years...” 

An even greater blow to the former general secretary of the Union of Soviet 
writers was his demotion to the level of candidate member of the Central Com- 
mittee after 17 years as a full member. 

Sholokhov’s attack on Fadeev, of course, was the result of a change in the 
Party line, coupled with the need for a scapegoat. Fadeev happened to be the 
victim, probably because of his high position, but it could just as well have been 
some one else. After all, Sholokhov, like thousands of other writers, had also 
kept silent for fifteen years and lacked the courage to speak out. Presumably his 
speech was the result either of a change in the political weather, or of a “sugge- 
stion” made by a highly-placed person. The tone of the speech was very harsh, 
and, perhaps for this reason, Sholokhov was the only leading Soviet writer who 
was not in the honor guard around Fadeev’s coffin. 

After literature was completely subordinated to the Party, the limits within 
which writers could work became very circumscribed. Fadeev was at that time 
in his element, applying the Party dictatorship with Stalin’s methods and ignoring 
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completely the creative individuality of his fellow writers. Whether or not he 
had a direct hand in the tragic fate of Bruno Jasiensky, he nevertheless, as head 
of the Union of Writers, must have given his own opinion on the author, and 
it could not have been favorable. 

The same policy change is responsible therefore both for Jasiensky’s rehabili- 
tation and for Fadeev’s suicide. The link is clear. The change in policy has been 
known as the “thaw” since the publication in 1954 of Ilya Ehrenburg’s story of 
the same name. The Soviet press contains numerous statements that it is essential 
to adopt a new approach in literature. The March 1956 number of Novy mir 
contains an article by V. Azhaev on this subject. In the following issue of Novy 
mir Sergei Lvovich insists on the need to avoid the old beaten track and methods 
of writing, and to eliminate ideas now obsolete. 


Most works written by contemporary Soviet authors are not acceptable to the 
reading public. This is especially noticeable in view of the sudden interest which 
is shown in the works of authors who were condemned earlier but are now 
rehabilitated. An example of this is the fact that a recent two-volume edition of 
the poetry of Sergei Esenin is reported to have been sold out or subscribed to in 
a single day, despite the large edition of 150,000. 

However, it is by no means true that the Soviet writer is now free to create 
and be guided only by his own tastes, views and aspirations. This can be illustrated 
by considering the sequel to Sholokhov’s bold, outspoken speech at the Twen- 
tieth Party Congress. 

On February 28, 1956, shortly after the Congress, an open letter by A. Gindin, 
was printed in Literaturnaya gazeta calling Sholokhov’s speech incorrect, dema- 
gogic and lacking in self-criticism. The author expresses his disagreement with 
Sholokhov as follows: 


After all, the Union of Writers is the most important organization in which a 
writer is trained, and he [Sholokhov] reduces all management of the Union to 
administrative work... 

It would be in keeping the Party spirit for Comrade Sholokhov not to count 
on the disorganization of the Union but on its strengthening. What sort of new 
propaganda for the cult of the individual is Sholokhov engaging in? 


In printing this letter the editors of Literaturnaya gazeta were evidently not 
intending to demonstrate that all opinions could be tolerated, but rather to warn 
people against drawing the conclusion that the leading men in the Union of 
Writers need no longer be reckoned with and that the “freedom” of a writer 
might be understood literally. 

No. 5 of Kommunist contains a fairly long article by V. Ivanov, “The Leninist 
Principle of the Party Spirit in Literature.” The article is in effect a series of 
instructions for writers. It equates the struggle for the Communist Party spirit 
in literature with writers acquiring a deeper understanding of the Marxist-Leninist 
philosophy. Ivanov cites Fadeev’s The Young Guard as an example of errors. The 
following reproach is made: “Admittedly it does happen that a writer whose 
work has been criticized remains stubborn. Here, evidently, it is not a matter of 
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a chance mistake but rather one of a mistaken conviction.” The final paragraph 
of the article is most explicit. It is stated that “‘a deep understanding of the prin- 
ciple of Party spirit is exceptionally fruitful; it opens unlimited possibilities for 
a truthful and realistic depiction of life. . .The future belongs to such literature.” 

Even more convincing evidence that all forms of creative work are to be kept 
within the Party framework is a book by A. Tarasenkov entitled The Power of 
Assertion. This work appeared towards the end of 1955, when the problematical 
“thaw” had already taken place. This book is a collection of articles on Soviet 
literature and includes literary portraits of the greatest modern Soviet poets and 
writers. Dealing with Konstantin Simonov, the author levels many reproaches 
at this great writer. Concerning several lyrical poems which are of a rather per- 
sonal nature it is stated that Simonov often falls captive to “crude physiologism,” 
that he praises and writes poetry on the theme of the torments of love: 


Moreover, in keeping with the general trend of the inner motive of this poem 
[““A Few Days”’] images arise in it which are foreign to the general construction 
of Simonov’s poetry, images which are harmful, heart-rending and morbid. Suddenly 
the poet begins to describe, with evident admiration, the bar in the now-closed 
Moscow cocktail hall... 

Where does this morbid grief come from and this inner torture which are so 
uncharacteristic of the positive hero of the epoch, the brave and noble Soviet man 
in whose name Simonov’s manly wartime poems were written? 


To illustrate his point, Tarasenkov quotes several stanzas in another section 


of the poem in which a recently forgiven emigre who has regained his Soviet 
citizenship drinks a moving toast to Russia, thus gaining the trust of the author, 


in spite of the fact that the author himself admits that he knows nothing about 
the old man or how serious his errors may have been. The final stanzas read: 


What was it that had made him flee? 
What violence or lust? 

I only knew that suddenly 

This man had earned my trust. 


Where had he been this long time past? 
What sins had been condoned? 

Was it then true that now at last 

He really had atoned? 


Of such generosity Tarasenkov, apparently forgetting the general Soviet 
amnesty, long before this proclaimed and widely publicized for propaganda 
purposes, comments sourly: “How strange all this sounds. ..this fuzzy “All is 
forgiven.’” In fact he regards Simonov’s entire poem as “a great ideological 
mistake” and his tribute to the homesick emigre’s “sincerity” as something which 
can have only evil consequences. 

Thus, despite the indisputable fact that tension has been somewhat reduced 
in the literary world, the thaw remains illusory. The framework within which 
a writer must create is maintained as before, although it has been perhaps a little 
enlarged. 
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Bruno Jasiensky prefaces the novel mentioned earlier (The Plot of the In- 
different) with the following lines: 

Do not fear your enemies—at worst they can only kill you. Do not fear your 
friends—at worst they can only betray you. Fear the indifferent, for they neither 
kill nor betray, but it is only with their tacit consent that murder and treachery 
exist on this earth. 


The whole system in the Soviet Union may be called one of indifference. 
Over decades, now, millions of people have been destroyed. Indifference is shown 
to the whole of the population, which is condemned to hunger, exhausting toil, 
and frequently to a senseless death. The Soviet leaders make their advances or 
tactical retreats with the same icy indifference, with little regard for man in the 
process, or for his creative, individual nature. A. Gaev 


Military Affairs 


The New Reduction in the Soviet Armed Forces 


On May 15, 1956 the Soviet government announced its decision to reduce, 
by May 1, 1957, its armed forces by 1,200,000 men, this figure not including the 
640,000 men reduction reportedly carried out at the end of 1955. At the same 
time it was reported that 63 large tactical units of the armed forces (divisions 
and brigades) would be disbanded, including three aviation divisions stationed 
in Germany. Some military academies would be closed and 375 naval vessels 
would be moth-balled. Corresponding reductions were to be made in armament 
and equipment in the Soviet armed forces, as well as in the military expenditures 
section of the national budget. The announcement of the new measures was 
preceded by a lengthy propaganda declaration on disarmament and on the arms 
race, which, it was claimed, was being encouraged by certain Western circles. 
The end of the announcement expressed Soviet expectations that the govern- 
ments of the United States, Britain and France would take similar measures, 
which would create “a genuine foundation for speeding up a decision on the 
problem of banning atomic and hydrogen weapons.”* 

The unilateral Soviet decision on armed forces reduction was provoked by 
several factors. Some of the reasons — economic and propaganda — are clear 
from the text of the declaration and from Soviet press reports on Western 
reactions to it. The propaganda and political aims were (a) to place the blame 
for the failure of the recent disarmament talks in London on the United States 
and Britain and (b) to demonstrate to the public in the free countries the peace- 
loving nature of Soviet intentions. The economic factors influencing the decision 
were primarily linked with the enormous new tasks posed by the Sixth Five-Year 
Plan in the Soviet Union. The situation is even further complicated by the fact 


1 Tevestia, May 15, 1956. 
2 Ibid. 





that the Soviet Union is competing with the West for political and economic 
influence in the underdeveloped countries of Asia and Africa. The Soviet decision 
was undoubtedly affected by the need to free the necessary workers for industry. 


Evidence of the need for workers is provided by S. P. Tokarev, head of the 
Department for the Location of Prodactive Forces of the State Planning Com- 
mission. In an article appearing in Krasnaya zvezgda on May 17, 1956, he spoke 
of the need to increase the number of workers in the eastern regions of the 
country by about 3,000,000. The government counts on obtaining the extra 
personnel by transferring some workers from the older industrial regions and 
also by utilizing some of the members of the armed forces transferred to the 
reserve. 


However, despite the importance of the economic and propaganda factors in 
the decision to reduce the armed forces, the most important motives were 
considerations of a military nature. Some of the reasons for the reductions have 
already been dealt with in the Bulletin, when the 640,000 decrease in the strength 
of the Soviet armed forces was considered, as well as in our article, “New Trends 
in Soviet Military Doctrine.” 


The military factors which determined the reductions are the following: It 
is essential to reorganize fundamentally the Soviet armed forces in order to 
meet the changed conditions of warfare during the atomic era; it is no longer 
essential in this period of “peaceful coexistence” to have massed Soviet forces 
with conventional armament to act as the army in being which the Soviets 
needed during the cold war. 


An analysis of information available on the Soviet armed forces gives some 
idea of the significant omissions in the Soviet government’s announcement. 
Before the first reduction, in December 1955, the strength of the Soviet armed 
forces was approximately as follows: Of a total of not less than 4,700,000 men, 
about 2,600,000 were in the Land Forces, 800,000 in the Air Force, 600,000 in 
the Navy and its auxiliaries, and from 700,000 to 800,000 in the MVD and border 
troops. 


The Land Forces comprised 170 to 180 divisions, of which 55 to 60 were 
armored divisions. There were 40 to 45 field and anti-aircraft artillery divisions 
and 5 or 6 cavalry divisions.> The number of brigades (parachute, tank, artillery, 
engineer, etc.) is not known, but it reached three figures. 


The Air Force is believed to have comprised from 70 to 80 air divisions and 
a large number of individual regiments, detachments and squadrons, which 
included about 18,000 to 20,000 first-line tactical and strategic planes. 


3 Bulletin, September 1955, p. 39; Jbid., June 1956, p. 3. 

4 Lieutenant Colonel John Backer White, ““The Army of Communism,” Army Combat Forces Journal; 
Washington, March 1954. 

5 “Die militirische Starke des Sowjetblocks. Erklarungen General Montgomerys in Paris,” Neue 
Ziircher Zeitung, May 26, 1954; “Erklarungen General Gruenthers in Edinburgh,” Neue Ziircher Zeitung, 
May 18, 1956. 
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The Navy has four fleets — the Baltic, Northern, Black Sea and Pacific — 
which together include: three battleships (including the Novorossiisk, which is 
supposed to have sunk recently), one coastal defense battleship, ten heavy cruisers 
(of World War II construction), not more than 18 new light cruisers (Sverdlov 
class), 4 or 5 light cruisers (pre-World War II construction), up to 450 submarines 
(various classes), not more than 150 destroyers and a few hundred vessels in 
each of the following classes: mine layers, mine sweepers, escort vessels, patrol 
boats, torpedo boats, submarine chasers, landing, transport and other craft. 
These figures do not include the vessels of the five river naval flotillas.* 

The first noteworthy fact in view of the above figures is that the reduction 
by 640,000 men in December 1955 had no important effect on the number of 
basic tactical units — divisions. Only the forthcoming 1,200,000-man decrease 
will reduce their number. There can be no doubt, however, that if the number 
of divisions had been reduced in December 1955 this fact would have been 
utilized in the “‘peace campaign.” The first reduction was carried out, as we 
foresaw, by reducing the complement of military units and formations in those 
branches of the armed forces which were to be reorganized fundamentally.’ 

The planned new decrease, although numerically significant (1.2 million out 
of 4.1 to 4.3 million, or 28% to 30%), will not necessarily have a great effect on 
the number of basic tactical units. Thus, the announced reduction by 63 divisions 
and brigades, including three aviation divisions in Germany, does not indicate 
how this reduction is divided among the 215 to 230 divisions of the Land Forces, 
the 70 or 80 divisions of the Air Force and, in particular, the many hundreds of 
brigades in the Land Forces. 

The report that 375 naval vessels have been moth-balled is not very infor- 
mative in view of the fact that the total number of naval vessels reaches four figures. 

The announcement that the Air Force is to be reduced by three air divisions 
in Germany (where together with 22 divisions of the Land Forces there is also 
one air army of up to ten divisions) gives no clue as to whether the reduction 
is limited to these three divisions of the Air Force or whether it is of broader 
scope in that branch of the services. 

In general, therefore, the proposed reduction in numbers of the armed 
forces does not correspond to the comparatively small reduction in the number 
of tactical units, since the announced program speaks both of divisions and bri- 
gades, and not of divisions only. This is evidence of the basic reorganization 
which is being carried out in the structure of the armed forces, particularly of 
their most numerous branch, the Land Forces. The aim of the reorganization, 
as may be gathered from the Soviet military press, is to adapt the structure of the 
Army to the requirements of atomic warfare. The appearance of the atomic 
tactical weapon made this reorganization essential. It may be compared with the 
“new look” strategy already introduced in the American armed forces. 


® Jane’s Fighting Ships, London, 1954-55, pp. 300—32; Weyers Flottentaschenbuch, XX XVII Jahrgang, 
Munich 1953, pp. 140—-57 and 241—56. 

7 Bulletin, September 1955. 

8 Jbid., March 1954, pp. 3—10. 











We have previously noted the general and specific difficulties facing the 
Soviet Army in its adaptation to the needs of atomic warfare.® One of these diffi- 
culties has been presented by the large number of a military formations in the 
Soviet land forces, since this type of force is the least adaptable to change. It is 
much more difficult to experiment with the basic reorganization of 170 or 180 
Soviet land divisions than with that of the 20 American land divisions. Never- 
theless it is probable that the experimental stage and even the partial reorganization 
have already been completed. Evidence of this is provided in the recent speeches 
of Marshals Zhukov, Sokolovsky and Vasilevsky.?° 


At the present time there is good reason to assume the general lines of the 
new development of the Soviet armed forces will be as follows: 


The Land Forces. The reduction in numbers will hardly affect the tank and 
mechanized branches. Reports in Krasnaya zvezda and other Soviet journals on 
military training and tactical exercises are clear evidence of the significance 
attributed by the Soviet leaders to tank formations in atomic warfare conditions. 
In this the leader’s views accord with those of Western military specialists. At 
the end of 1955 there were reports of an increase of approximately 50% in the 
number of tanks in Soviet tank and mechanized divisions. Thus the Soviet tank 
division is approximately up to the level of its American counterpart in the 
number of tanks. 

The principal features of tactical reorganization of the land forces will be 
the complete motorization of the land forces (according to Marshal Zhukov a 
process already completed), the improvement in quality and reorganization of 
tank forces, the reinforcement of parachute troops and anti-aircraft defenses, a 
reorganization of services, a reduction in the number of infantry divisions (there 
were about 100 or 110 of them), and also, perhaps, a reduction in the number of 
divisions of field artillery due to the use of atomic artillery and tactical rockets." 


The Air Force. There will be an improvement in the quality of strategic aviation 
by reequipment with new powerful long-range bombers — the Badger (type 39) 
and Bison (type 37) corresponding to the B-47 and B-5z respectively. This should 
lead to a slight reduction in the number of planes in the strategic air forces. 
A reduction in the number of strategic aircraft is quite logical when it is considered 
that at present the Soviet Air Force still has old TU-4’s and TuG-75’s and that, 
with atomic and hydrogen bombs and long-range missiles, the thousand-bomber 
fleets are no longer necessary. This reduction will probably lead to a decrease in 
light bomber divisions also (tactical aviation), when these are equipped with 
atomic weapons. 

However, the smaller number of planes and, probably, of air formations in 
Soviet bomber command, will be made up for by the development of fighter and 
attack planes, by the development of ballistic missiles and of the resources of 
anti-aircraft artillery. At the Twentieth Party Congre~3 Marshal Zhukov reported: 





® Tbid. 
10 Pravda, February 20, 1956; Izvestia, February 23, 1956. 
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“In organizing our armed forces we base our calculations, as distinct from the 
past, on the need for the mass use of air forces, of varied ballistic missiles, and 
of different methods of mass destruction: atomic, chemical and bacteriological.” !* 
Marshals Vasilevsky and Sokolovsky also spoke recently on the comparative 
strengthening of the Air Force in the armed forces as a whole.!* The reorganization 
of the Sovict armed forces is thus to be characterized by a new reinforcement 
in the Air Force at the expense of other branches. 


The Naval Forces. Considerable changes must take place in the Navy. Several 
Western specialists, for example, have noted certain anomalies in their develop- 
ment in the Soviet Union.14 The replacement of Admiral Kuznetsov in 1956 
and the retirement of Admiral Yumashev in 1950 were linked with differences of 
opinion about the tasks of the Soviet Navy and the methods by which the tasks 
should be carried out. The postwar development of the Navy has been affected 
by the differing views of top Soviet naval men on the significance of coastal 
fortress bases, on the roles of the surface and submarine fleets, on the significance 
of the new ballistic and guided missiles, on cooperation with the Army and 
independent action by the Navy. It would be fair to state that, as distinct from 
the other military fields, naval theory has not yet crystallized in the Soviet Union. 
The words attributed to Khrushchev on the occasion of Admiral Kuznetsov’s 
retirement as commander in chief of the Naval Forces of the USSR — “. . . Kuz- 
netsov wanted to fight in a future war with the weapons of the past’”’!5 — indicate 
something of the meaning of naval reorganization in the Soviet Union. 

On the basis of the foregoing it may therefore be concluded that the Soviet 
leaders have no intention of depriving their armed forces of the political role as 
an “army in being” which they have had up to now. (The concept “army in 
being” or “air force in being” is similar to that of a British “fleet in being” which 
maintained the pax britannica in the nineteenth century.) The existence of a power- 
ful army, ready to march at any time, is a constant threat to any enemy. Psycholo- 
gical pressure was successfully exercised in the cold war by the Soviets until the 
West, headed by the United States, realized that the latent military threat was 
bluff, since the Soviet Army was not equipped for the atomic era. The forthcoming 
reorganization is intended to make it possible once more for the Soviets to regain 
the advantages held by the side which has an atomic army in being, an advantage 
which was lost by the Soviet Union because of American successes in adapting 
to the tactical atomic weapon. 

One must therefore agree with Secretary of State Dulles’ statement that in his 
opinion extra manpower reserves working in the Soviet atomic industry would 
be much more dangerous than 1,200,000 men serving on guard duty and in 
barracks in peacetime. Even more definite is the opinion of General Gruenther, 
who said he found it difficult to understand how the Soviet leaders could, in the 
atomic era, justify the retention of 175 divisions for such a long time. The NATO 


12 Pravda, February 20, 1956. 

13 Jevestia, February 23, 1956. 

14 Aleksandrovsky, “Sovetsky flot” (The Soviet Fleet), Morskie zapiski, New York, No. 3, 1954. 
15 “Otstavka admirala Kuznetsova,” Novoe russkoe slovo, New York, March 25, 1956. 
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command calculated that a reduction by 63 divisions would trim the Soviet forces 
to the ideal degree from the Soviet viewpoint. If the Soviet Union had 100 divi- 
sions then the USSR could be just as effective militarily as today. However, “even 
after the reduction is carried out they will still have 112 divisions, not including 
the 75 to 80 European satellite divisions.”!® 

General Gruenther’s calculation is based on a reduction by 63 divisions. It 
was noted earlier that the Soviet declaration speaks of 63 divisions and brigades. 
The general’s estimate is therefore the maximum extent to which the Soviet armed 
forces could be reduced in view of the Soviet official announcement. 

The reorganization of the Soviet Army is aimed not only at adapting it to the 
requirements of the new atomic era in warfare in case of a new world conflict but 
also at a more immediate political aim: the placing of psychological pressure on 
the free world during the period of “peaceful coexistence” by having atomic 
armed forces in being. It may be predicted that Soviet policy will make twofold 
use of this pressure. On the one hand an attempt will be made to obtain a total 
ban on atomic weapons, which in the hands of the free world prevent the Soviet 
Union from using its chief advantage: massed land armies which can begin small 
local conflicts indirectly, or through the satellites. On the other hand, if no ban 
on atomic weapons can be achieved, the Soviets intend to influence the inter- 
national situation from a position of strength, and exploit atomic weapons to 
exert psychological pressure. N. Galay 





16 “Erklarungen General Gruenthers in Edinburgh,” Neue Ziircher Zeitung, May 18, 1956. 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 


Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAV DA. Nos. 6 and 7, 1956. 





The domestic business of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, which 
reached its peak during the Twentieth Party Congress and which was the center 
of Party attention during the period immediately following the Congress, seems 
now to have been resolved to some degree, giving the Soviet leadership an 
opportunity to get out and work on a broader front. 

The editorial of the sixth issue of Kommunist this year carries the trite and 
tattered heading, “Strengthen the Unity of the Working Class.” Directly and 
indirectly it tackles problems of world scope and points to the tasks the Soviet 
leaders are staking out for themselves in the international arena. In essence the 
goal has not changed; it continues to be world-wide revolution. The defunct 
Comintern and Cominform were tools forged to fit special times and situations. 
When their utility became questionable, they were discarded. The search now is 
for a suitable instrument to take their place. 

It should be recalled at this point that Kommunist’s editorials as well as its 
other articles are frequently programs for action, orders to be carried out not 
only by the Soviet Communist Party, but by the other Communist parties as well. 

The main theme of this issue’s editorial is that today unity of the working 
class in the struggle for peace and social progress has become an urgent problem. 
It is even referred to as the “command of the epoch.” This unity is to be based 
on the cooperation of all workers’ parties—Communists, socialists, Catholic 
and non-political. This is a rather new conception which has not figured in 
previous Communist Party lines. In the past such cooperation had been con- 
sidered unacceptable; in Stalin’s day people were shot for holding such ideas. 
Now, however, Kommunist states that “of immense significance in this matter 
is the healing of the split in the labor movement and the establishment of working 
contact between the Communist parties and the socialists and also other parties...” 

But this is not the end of it. The central organ of the Communist Party 
discusses at length the necessity for combining the class interests of the proletariat 
with the interests of nationalism. The implications of this new tactic are clear 
in view of the increased Soviet efforts to infiltrate the countries of the East. 
The new course appears to combine the restoration of unadulterated Marxist- 
Leninist theory with tolerance toward other parties having nothing in common 
with this theory. This, however, is only a first impression. 

In fact, this formulation of the problem is the slogan of the Soviet leadership 
in the new phase of the cold war. Whereas the cold war was previously waged 
with pressure, blockades, the restriction of rights, aggressive propaganda, it has 
now taken on a new character. Now its chief features are outward tolerance, 
loyalty, playing with democracy, certain relaxations, antiwar propaganda, using 
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or misusing culture to effect a rapprochement between the free and Communist 
worlds. To this end, the theater, ballet, motion pictures and sports have been 
mobilized. The dethronement of Stalin and the censure of the cult of the indivi- 
dual are grist for the same mill. 

Analyzing the question of cooperation between different parties and political 
groups, the editorial states: ““The strengthening of the principle of collective 
leadership, the principle of democratic centralism in all Communist parties, and 
the overcoming of the cult of the individual play a leading role in the develop- 
ment of the international labor movement.” And further: “The Communis: 
parties decisively rebuff any signs of sectarianism within their ranks, condemn 
the manifestation of uncomradely attitudes toward the workers who are members 
of social-democratic, Catholic or other organizations.” 

The new phase of the cold war, this article makes clear, consists of the cam- 
paign to create, while maintaining the appearance of loyalty to one’s country, 
a “united front of workers” in the Communist sense of the term. This front is to 
be strictly utilitarian. Hiding behind their declarations of being peacelovers, the 
Soviet leaders are continuing their old policy of fomenting world revolution. 
The workers’ front thus becomes the successor to the Comintern and Cominform. 
And at the same time the USSR is outwardly all smiles, the underground becomes 
of increased importance. For Soviet friendliness is a surface phenomenon, a 
tactic designed to soften up the adversary, to undermine his vigilance, so the 
Communist underground conspiracy can push forward with less resistance. 


Nevertheless, the true nature of Soviet intentions is not concealed completely. 
“Tt is clear,” says Kommunist, “that the unity of workers, regardless of their 
adherence to one party or another, to one labor union or another, can be the 
decisive factor in the successful application of the strike weapon. Such unity is 
fully realizable. After all, all workers — Communists, socialists and those without 
party affiliations, Catholics and Protestants, members of the World Federation 
of Trade Unions or of the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions — 
all of them are to the same degree subjected to exploitation and are equally 
interested in the struggle against monopolistic capital.” 

Practice has revealed how difficult it is for the Communists to carry out the 
new line of cooperation. A clear example of this is furnished by the differences 
that arose during the recent Khrushchev-Bulganin trip to England, where 
relations with the Labour Party turned out to be anything but harmonious. 
Kommunist admits that there are difficulties to be overcome, but cautions against 
discouragement and insists that every advantage be taken of opportunities for 
common action. 

Thus, a line of action has been set forth, addressed chiefly to the Communist 
parties of the Western nations, with the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
relying on their cooperation to attain its own goals. 

The second article in No. 6 is entitled ““The Basic Economic Task of the 
USSR and the Most Important Problems of Long-Range Planning.” In it the 
author, N. Baibakov, is playing a variation on the old theme “‘catch up with and 
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overtake the capitalist countries.” He emphasizes that the USSR is no longer 
alone, but is moving forward in a solid front with the countries of the socialist 
bloc. He dwells at considerable length on what he calls the “displacement toward 
the East,” that is, the industrialization of Siberia and Central Asia. The article 
as a whole is rather on the order of a Soviet economic chailenge to the free 
world. 

The theme of A. Nikonov’s “In the Present Era Wars Can Be Prevented” 
is clear from its title. Trying to show that the Soviet leaders do not want war, 
the author bases his proposition on references to Marxist-Leninist theory, which, 
according to his assertions, were always peaceful and according to which war is 
inevitable only under the conditions of the reign of the exploiting classes. At 
the same time, after long discussions of the peaceloving intentions of the Com- 
munists, the author reaches the conclusion that war, generally speaking, is not 
impossible. In this case, he calls upon Lenin’s thesis of just and unjust wars, 
reminding the reader that they are still in force. 

The advantage of collective leadership is once more underlined in G. Shitarev’s 
“To Steadfastly Realize Collectivity Is the Pledge of Proper Leadership.” It is 
based on the thesis that collective leadership is an essential feature of the Com- 
munist Party. Considerable attention is devoted to the cult of the individual, a 
phenomenon not to be tolerated in the Party ranks. It is interesting to aote that 
“it would be wrong to think that the survivals of the cult of the individual have 
been eliminated. There are still Party workers who love to talk about the decisive 
role of the masses in history but who do not draw the proper Marxist conclusions 
for themselves from this proposition...” This would indicate that unfavorable 
reaction to the campaign against the cult of the individual has not been as easy 
to overcome as the Party press had imagined. 


* 


The seventh number of Kommunist follows the general line of the preceding 
one, but it is narrower, chiefly concentrating on problems of an internal nature. 
The editorial “Be Occupied Concretely with Economic Construction” is a 
continuation of Baibakov’s article in the previous issue. The theme is still “catch 
up with and overtake,” and the editors are out to prove that the goal can be 
realized. However, given the job of working up popular enthusiasm, the editors 
of Kommunist are forced to admit serious defects. The weakest areas are industry, 
transportation and agriculture. Bottlenecks are to be found in metallurgy, fuels 
and machine building. Thus, the most important branches of the economy are 
among the most deficient. Kommunist’s reasoning, of course, attributes the diffi- 
culties to lack of skill on the part of management. The system remains beyond 
criticism. Good management, it points out, is not merely a matter of carrying 
out directives; it also requires the exercise of initative in mobilizing and en- 
couraging the working masses in the use of equipment, and so on. 

It should be recalled here that the collective leadership is now pressing the 
line of granting a certain degree of freedom of action to ministries, trusts, direc- 
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tors of enterprises, and, in some cases, to the heads of certain departments of 
enterprises. This is, on the one hand, quite advantageous, for in loosening the 
strings that bind management the leaders also are distributing the responsibility 
for failure, making it easier to put the blame on improper management on the 
lower leveis, rather than on the fundamental shortcomings of the system itself. 
However, the surge forward they expected has not materialized; the directors of 
Soviet enterprises are pretty well schooled in the vicissitudes of Soviet policy, so 
in general they prefer to remain in the position of paper-pushers. 


The second article is a continuation of the general problem of the first. 
V. Churaev’s “Managing the Economy of the Russian Federation and Problems 
of Party-Organizational Work” works over the same material but confines it to 
a narrower area: the RSFSR. Here again backwardness and inertia are criticized 
and again the blame is laid on lack of skill in management. Leaders occupying 
responsible positions, the article complains, are extremely superficial and lacking 
in initiative. The results are stoppages, non-fulfillment of plans, etc. 


The article clearly points out that there have been no essential changes in the 
Soviet system over the past few years. There is still the constant demand for 
increased labor productivity. The labor unions, which are the whip used to drive 
the last bit of energy out of the worker, are accused of not putting on enough 
pressure, 


Agriculture, the chronic weak link of the Soviet economy, is also brought 
into the picture. The RSFSR, with 61% of the sown area of the USSR, has 51,000 
kolkhozes, 5,500 MTS and 2,800 sovkhozes. Everywhere there are deficiencies. 
The shortcomings are laid to sluggishness and routine, and the cure is sought 
for in an increased measure of initiative. The examples quoted are again an illu- 
stration of the fact that, whatever the immediate reasons might be, the funda- 
mental weakness is the system itself, whose nature stifles initiative. 


Of the remaining articles, three are worthy of note for the light they throw 
on the policies of the present Soviet leadership. 


Rakhunov’s article “Soviet Justice and Its Role in the Strengthening of 
Legality” is revealing in this respect. It has been published in conjunction with 
the current overhauling of the Soviet system of legislation. Even the few examples 
given point to a wide-scale violation of the principles of legality in the USSR. 
In linking these violations with the name of Beria, the article attempts to convey 
the idea that the innocent victims were chiefly persons convicted for political 
crimes. Nevertheless, all indications of changes in Soviet legislation are concerned 
with criminal law. 

The second article is entitled “The Negation of the Laws of Social Devel- 
opment under the Flag of ‘Biological Determinism.’” Its chief feature is a 
denial of the identification of the social life of man with that of the animals. Its 
aim is to unmask so-called biological determinism in sociology, which, according 
to the author, E. Arab-Ogly, is being strongly propagandized by the bourgeois 
ideologists. At the same time, idealism itself is attacked. 
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However abstract these opinions may be, they are linked to some degree 
with the cult of the individual, but even more so to the “fatal inevitability of 
war.” Here an abstract theory is presented as a sort of apology for social in- 
equality and as a theory which must lead to war. 


V. A. Razumny’s “Problems of the Typical and Esthetic,” reviewed by 
N. Shamota, is our third article. The reviewer hints, in an extremely veiled 
fashion, that the concept of socialist realism is now undergoing revision. The 
hints are in the form of criticism of authors for permitting themselves to indulge 
in simplification of the typical, or accusing them of not understanding the term 
“socialist realism.” Still, there is nothing to indicate that any essential changes 
are in the offing. There is more likely to be merely a revision of terminology. 

A. Gaev 


Face of a Victim 


By ExizaBetH LERMOLO 
Published by Harper and Brothers, New York, 1955, 312 pp. 


The testimony of thousands of former prisoners of Soviet labor camps has 
given the West a fairly clear idea of what the Soviet forced labor system is. Almost 
all the camps have been plotted on maps, conditions there both before and since 
the war are known and information is available on important events, such as 
strikes, within the camps. 


The majority of those imprisoned are ultimately sent to forced labor camps, 
where, at least in theory, they have some hope of being released when their 
sentences expire. Some, especially during purges, are shot. The others, however, 
a small minority, have been dealt with in a third way—confined in “political 
isolators.” 


The latter continue to be an unknown factor in the Soviet system for the 
researcher and historian. It is certain that the isolators existed from Lenin’s time 
at least up to the World War II. In all probability they continue to be used. Some 
of them are so highly secret that their inmates are known not by name, but only 
by numbers, real names frequently not being known even to the administrative 
heads. Nothing more was written about these institutions previously because the 
inmates did not leave them alive. 


It is quite reasonable to suppose that the isolators are used to confine persons 
who know too much, although it is very difficult to understand why these people 
are not simply shot like hundreds of thousands of others have been. At any rate, 
the testimony of any person who has been in a political isolator is of exceptional 
significance and interest, and, in this respect, Elizabeth Lermolo’s Face of a Victim 
is unique. The work recounts what happened to the author during eight years in 
political isolators, from 1934 to 1942. She was imprisoned on the Solovetskie 
Islands and in Suzdal, Verkhne-Uralsk and Vladimir. In these places she met many 
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inmates whose names were famous in Soviet history and tells many interesting 
facts about them, confirming much that was thought before and revealing much 
that is new about these people. 

Of interest, of course, is how the author remained alive to tell the tale. In 
1942, during the German advance, it was planned to evacuate the inmates of her 
isolator deep within the country. The Germans advanced, however, much faster 
than expected, and the town was very quickly occupied. The NKVD had no 
time to get its prisoners out, but simply blew up the building in which they were. 
The Germans, together with local inhabitants, looked through the ruins of the 
prison to find any one still alive. Elizabeth Lermolo was discovered in the ruins 
and taken to hospital. She recovered, was sent to Germany, and eventually arrived 
in America. 

Mrs. Lermolo, the wife of a White Guard officer, was exiled in the early 
1930’s to Pudozh, a small town near Leningrad. There she made the passing 
acquaintance of a certain Nikolaev. If this Nikolaev had not shortly thereafter 
killed Kirov Mrs. Lermolo would probably have continued in exile, or been 
sent to an ordinary concentration camp. However, she, together with thousands 
of others, was caught up in the Nikolaev affair, and once she had been confined 
in a political isolator she could not be released. It is not her personal tragedy 
which is of such great interest as her accounts of the peovle she met, their 
stories and the regime in the isolators. 

Among her room mates, for example, was Natalya Trushina, formerly a bosom 
friend of and later housekeeper for Nadezhda Allilueva, Stalin’s wife. Trushina 
witnessed the murder of the latter. Lermolo also met a former Chekist woman 
interrogator named Mirova who told her about her work and the true facts of the 
Kirov case, the executions which she had herself carried out, and how she put 
Central Committee member Lobov “through the mill.”” Lobov had been one of 
the organizers of the Komsomol and of the Society of Old Bolsheviks. Lermolo 
also met Nikolaev’s sisters, the aunt of Zoya Nikitina (a young woman who had 
attempted to kill Stalin) and the wife of Averbakh. 


During the first years of the author’s confinement conditions were not too 
harsh; walks were permitted and there was opportunity for reading and some 
conversation with other inmates. Then conditions gradually began to deteriorate. 
In one of the political isolators Mrs. Lermolo stayed two and a half winter months 
in an unheated cellar where the prisoners were kept on a starvation diet. In this 
cellar numerous persons died, including Beloborodov, one of the murderers of 
the Tsarist family; Krylenko, former Commissar of Justice; and Shlyapnikov, 
leader of the workers’ opposition. 

During transfers from one isolator to another, and while being taken to 
Butyrskaya Prison for the regular interrogations, the author also met many other 
prisoners, including Enukidze. 

The inmates of political isolators quite naturally used every opportunity to 
converse with each other and to tell about themselves. Communication was 
carried on through tapping on the walls, and people became acquainted in this 
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way. It is natural too that conversations which took place under such conditions, 
where people could be lonely for years, were remembered for a long time. Lermolo 
states, for example, that after her interrogation, carried out by Stalin himself, she 
repeated every word to herself hundreds of times and remembers to this day the 
late dictator’s every gesture. 


It is also natural that many of the persons who spoke to her, particularly the 
former Chekists, either exaggerated their “glorious feats” or else underplayed 
their actions. In American press reviews of Lermolo’s work it is often pointed 
out that many of her accounts are second-hand (Sydney Harcave, writing in the 
Saturday Review, May 21, 1955, for example). However, even if many of the details 
in the stories she has to tell of her friends’ and acquaintances’ adventures are not 
accurate, this shortcoming is easily made up for by the factual information she 
provides: the names and fates of numerous persons. As Harc:ve states, Elizabeth 
Lermolo’s testimony adds to and confirms, on many points, the statements made 
by Alexander Orlov, formerly a highly-placed NK VD worker, ina book published 
in the United States in 1953. Moreover, despite the “second-hand” nature of 
much of Mrs. Lermolo’s information, her book is up to now almost the only 
testimony on this particular aspect of Soviet history. In addition, it serves as 
excellent illustrative material to Zbigniew Brzezinsky’s recently-published work 
The Permanent Purge (See the June 1955 issue of the Bulletin), for it shows that 
periodical purges within the ruling party are an essential feature of a totalitarian 
system. Several of the former Chekists imprisoned were under the impression 
that they were being confined to test their spirit and would be released shortly. 
This explanation appears so frequently among this class of prisoner that it seems 
perhaps to be an official reason which was actually given them on arrest. As inter- 
rogators they were apparently no longer useful because their nerves had broken 
down. 

Mirova, the ex-Chekist, boasts that it was she who first gave Yezhov the 
idea of creating the “zoological weapons” — a Chekist guard selected from 
“lads who were asocial, mentally backward and sub-human.” 

Several years later Mrs. Lermolo was transferred to the Vladimir Isolator, 
where by tapping on the walls, she gained contact with a Georgian who was an 
old Party member and an NK VD man. He stated that he had been the author 
of a training program for special NKVD schools, where the new “zoological 
weapons” were trained. He had been arrested for allowing “methodological 
mistakes” to occur in his work. The author had already encountered the “‘zoolo- 
gical weapons” in the punishment cellars of the Upper-Uralsk Isolator, when 
prisoners who were dying were exhibited to the “Stalinist robots.” 


Elizabeth Lermolo’s book is not only full of valuable information but is 
exceptionally interesting and readable. 1. Saburova 
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Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 


VESTNIK, No. 19, 1956, 184 pp. (In Russian). 


This issue begins with A. Avtorkhanov’s “The 
Political Results of the Twentieth Party Congress 
and the Futvre of the Collective Leadership,” 
which considers the recent Congress, its social and 
national composition, the revision of Lenin’s 
tactics of revolution, the Communist doctrine of 
coexistence according to Lenin, Khrushchev and 
Molotov, as well as the reasons for the dethrone- 
ment of Stalin. Finally the author analyzes the 
probable development of Soviet domestic and 
foreign policy in the light of the results of the 
Congress. 

The next article, N. Novak-Decker’s “The 
Cultivation of New Lands in the USSR” deals 
with the two-year Soviet experiment in devel- 
oping the virgin and idle lands. The author 
devotes much attention to the available land 
resources, natural conditions in the development 
regions and the agricultural principles involved. 

V. Mertsalov’s “Soviet Difficulties with Animal 
Husbandry” compares the situation in this 
branch of the economy in pre-Revolutionary 
Russia and in the years after the Revolution. He 
further considers in detail the three-year plan for 
livestock raising in 1949-51. 

The concluding article in this section is A. 
Filipov’s “The New Concept of Marxism.” The 
author gives a very thorough analysis of Alfred 
G. Meyer’s Marxism. The Unity of Theory and 
Practice. A Critical Essay, published by Harvard 
University Press in 1954. 


In the “Notes” Section the following material 
is printed: I. Cheldon’s “Personal Savings in the 
USSR,” B. Zhuk’s “The Burning of Kiev in 1941, 
and A. Olino’s “The Destruction of the Churches 
in the Irkutsk Oblast.” The last of these contains 
much factual information on the monasteries and 
church buildings destroyed by the Bolsheviks in 
1930-41. 

The “Criticism and Bibliography” Section con- 
tains reviews of the following books: Leonard 
Schapiro’s The Origin of the Communist Autocracy— 
Political Opposition in the Soviet State. First Phase 
1917-1922, published by G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., 
London, 1955; Timothy Sosnovy’s The Housing 


Problem in the Soviet Union, Research Program on 
the USSR, New York 1954; Harry Hodgkinson’s 
The Language of Communism, Pitman Publishing 
Company, New York; S. Vasilenko’s and V. 
Sinelnikov’s The Oral Poetic Creation of the Russian 
People, Moscow, 1954; Osip Mandelshtam’s 
Collected Works, Chekhov Publishing House, New 
York 1955; M. Slonim’s Dostoevsky in the Soviet 
Union, published in Novoe Russkoe Slovo, New York, 
February 5, 1956; N. Grigorev’s Journal of the 
Moscow Patriarchate, May-July, 1955. At the end 
of this section there is a bibliographical index of 
new literature on the Soviet Union and Commu- 
nism. 

This issue has a section containing notes on the 
Institute activities and also on the library of the 
Institute. 

* 


V. V. ZENKOVSKY, The Imaginary Material- 
ism of Russian Science and Philosophy. Series 1 
(Printed Editions). No. 27, 72 pp. (In Russian). 

V. V. Zenkovsky’s work is a short outline of 
the development of Russian scientific and philoso- 
phical thought from the beginning of theeighteenth 
century to the present day. Throughout the book 
the author supports his main thesis: the majority 
of Russian thinkers and philosophers were not 
materialists. Statements by Lomonosov, Loba- 
chevsky and Sechenov are cited in illustration. 
Most of the work is devoted to a description of 
the struggle against materialism which went on 
in Russian science and philosophy. In conclusion 
the author shows evidence that Russian philoso- 
phical thought was never purely materialistic but 
was always linked with Christianity. 


= 


S. NEVSKY, Professionalism in Soviet Sport. 
Series II (Mimeographed Editions), No. 42, 56 pp. 
(In Russian). 

S. Nevsky’s aim is to discover and explain the 
reasons for the considerable successes achieved 
by Soviet sportsmen. He considers one of the main 
reasons to be professionalism in Soviet sport. All 
Soviet athletes who compete in international 
events are essentially professionals, although 
Western athletes are amateurs, sport not being 
their basic occupation. 





CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


June 1956 


— 


Publication of report that Bulganin and 
Khrushchev received delegation from Danish 
parliament. 

Brazilian parliamentary delegation arrives 
in Moscow. 

Agreement signed in Rome on goods ex- 
change between Italy and the USSR in 1956. 

Delegation of representatives of Christian 
Churches in the USSR leaves Moscow by 
plane for New York. 

Soviet-Czechoslovak agreement signed in 
Moscow on cultural cooperation. 

Tito arrives in Moscow. 

2 Soviet naval vessels arrive on a friendship 
visit to Yugoslavia. 
Voroshilov receives Tito. 
5 Bulganin receives the chairman of the cabinet 
of ministers of North Korea. 

Canadian bank officials arrive in Moscow. 

Delegation of the Supreme Soviet leaves 
Romania for home. 

Squadron of Soviet naval vessels arrives 
for a visit to Albania. 

Soviet ambassador to Norway, M.G. 
Gribanov, presents his credentials to the 
Regent, Crown Prince Olaf. 

Soviet and Yugoslav government delega- 
tions begin talks in Moscow. 


an 


Report on departure of Soviet delegation to 
Geneva to participate in the 39th Session of 
the General Conference of the International 
Labor Organization, 

Publication of exchange of messages be- 
tween Voroshilov and Queen Elizabeth II of 
England. , 

Agreement signed in Belgrade on in- 
creasing trade between the Soviet Union and 
Yugoslavia. 

Soviet Union ratifies a convention between 
the USSR and Yugoslavia on cultural coopera- 
tion and on settling the question of citizenship 
where persons of dual nationality are con- 
cerned. 


7 Tito leaves Moscow for Leningrad. 


Yugoslav government economic delegation 
arrives in Moscow. 

Trade agreement signed in Moscow be- 
tween the Soviet Central Union of Consumer 
Organizations (7 sentrosoyuz) and a cooperative 
trading company of the Japanese Union of 
Consumers’ Cooperatives. 

Moscow ballet troupe arrives in Paris for 
guest performances. 


8 Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs report 


published on agreement of Bulganin and 
Khrushchev to visit Sweden, Denmark and 
Norway in the first half of 1957. 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs report published 
on the forthcoming visit to the Soviet Union 
of the Crown Prince of Yemen. 


9 TASS report published on “The Visit of a 


Delegation of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
to the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg.” 

Publication of messages from Bulganin to 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and Guy Mollet on 
the reduction of the Soviet armed forces by 
1,200,000 men. 

Soviet Minister of Culture N. A. Mikhailov 
receives a delegation of the Japanese Com- 
mittee for the Solidarity of the Countries of 
Asia. 

Talks continued in Moscow between Soviet 
and Yugoslav representatives. 


10 Communiqué published on the ninth session 


11 


of the Soviet-Czechoslovak Commission on 
Scientific and Technical Cooperation, 


Publication of decree of the Council of 
Ministers “On the Abolition of Payment for 
Education in the Senior Classes of Secondary 
Schools, in Secondary Special and Higher 
Educational Institutions of the USSR.” 

Publication of messages from Bulganin to 
Eden and Adenauer on disarmament questions. 


Delegation of Japanese cultural workers from 
the Japanese Committee for Solidarity of the 
Countries of Asia holds a Moscow press 
conference for Soviet and foreign journalists. 


Crown Prince of Yemen arrives in Moscow. 
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Head of the Administration of Trade with 
the Western countries, N. I. Cheklin, dies in 
Moscow. 


12 Delegation of professors from Moscow and 


Leningrad leave for West Germany. 

Agreement signed in Peiping between USSR, 
China, North Korea and North Vietnam on 
fishing and fishing-ground research in the 
Pacific Ocean. 

First Voroshilov and later Bulganin receive 
the Crown Prince of Yemen. 

Publication of a decree of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR on the transfer to the 
government of Romania of historically valu- 
able Romanian art objects, which have been 
kept in Russia since World War I. 

Publication of messages from Bulganin to 
Antonio Segni, Louis Saint Laurent and Adnan 
Menderes on the problem of disarmament. 

Publication of report by the State Planning 
Commission of the Council of Ministers of 
the RSFSR arid of the Statistical Administra- 
tion of the RSFSR “On the Results of the 
Develcpment o* the National Economy of the 
RSFSR During the Fifth Five-Year Plan 
(1951-55).” 

Publication of telegrams from Voroshilov, 
Bulganin, Khrushchev and Zhukov to 
President Eisenhower expressing sympathy 
with him in his illness. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
‘he USSR ratifies two conventions of the 
International Labor Organization: on forced 
or compulsory labor and on the length of the 
working week. 

Soviet Foreign Minister Shepilov receives 
Swedish ambassador Rolf R. Sohlman, dean 
of the diplomatic corps in Moscow. 

Shepilov receives French ambassador Mau- 
rice Dejean. 

Shepilov receives Crown Prince of Yemen. 

Talks in Moscow between Crown Prince of 
Yemen and representatives of the Soviet 
government. 

Delegation of representatives of Christian 
Churches in the Soviet Union leaves New York 
for home. 


Orthodox Metropolitan of Beirut Eliah 
Salibi leaves Beirut for Moscow. 


Khrushchev returns to Moscow, interrupt- 
ing his journey through the USSR with Tito. 
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Talks continue in Moscow between Soviet 
government representatives and Crown Prince 
of Yemen. 

Agreement signed in Copenhagen between 
the accident and rescue services of the USSR 
and of Denmark. 


Delegation from the Japanese-Soviet Friend- 
ship Society arrives in Moscow. 

Delegation of Soviet power engineers headed 
by First Deputy Minister of Electric Power 
Stations, A. S. Pavlenko, leaves Moscow for 
Vienna. 


Opening in Peiping of a Soviet Exhibition on 
the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. 
Shepilov caves Soviet Union for Near East. 


Arrival in Moscow of Indian Vice-President 
Sarvavalli Radkhakrishnan. 

Signature in Moscow of an agreement to 
transfer to the government of Norway docu- 
mentary material of the personal secretariat of 
King Haakon VII. 

Voroshilov receives Indian Vice-President. 


Publication of Soviet Commander in Chief in 
East Germany Grechko’s replies to questions 
on disarmament by an ADN correspondent. 


Delegation of representatives of the Christian 
Churches in the Soviet Union returns to 
Moscow from New York. 

Delegation of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR arrives in Austria. 

Talks take place in Moscow between Bul- 
ganin, Khrushchev and Indian Vice-President 
Radkhakrishnan. 


Report of the staff of the group of Soviet 
Forces in Germany published on departure 
ceremonies for first Soviet units to be dis- 
banded. 


Soviet Polish trade cooperation agreement 
signed in Moscow. 


Arrival in Moscow of ambassador of the 
Mongolian People’s Republic, Sanzhiin Bata. 


Mao Tse-tung receives Soviet youth dele- 
gation headed by Central Committee of the 
Komsomol secretary A. A. Ranokhin. 


Publication of telegram by Voroshilov, Bul- 
ganin and Khrushchev to the King of Afgha- 
nistan expressing sympathy in his illness. 





Publication of greetings telegram from 
Voroshilov to the President of Egypt on the 
occasion of Independence and Republic Day in 
Egypt. 

Honorary President of the Geographical 
Society of the USSR, V. A. Obruchev, dies. 


American Red Cross delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 

Switzerland-USSR Society delegation arrives 
in Moscow. 

Soviet agricultural delegation headed by 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture of the USSR 
M. N. Lutsenko arrives in Copenhagen. 


All-Union Conference of Workers in Agri- 
cultural Science opens in Moscow. 

Meeting held in Moscow devoted to friend- 
ship between the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia. 


Bulganin receives Burmese ambassador Mong 
On. 

Joint Soviet-Yugoslav government decla- 
ration signed in Moscow in connection with 
Tito’s visit to the Soviet Union. 

Delegation of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR returns to Moscow from Luxemburg. 


Supreme Soviet Deputy K. A. Gubin leaves 
by plane for Geneva to participate in a session 
of the sub-commission of the Inter-Parliamen- 
tary Union. 

Khrushchev receives Burmese ambassador 
Mong On. 

Completion of work by the Joint Soviet- 
Iranian Commission on demarcation and 
redemarcation of the Soviet-Iranian border. 
Arrival in Shanghai of one Soviet cruiser and 
two destroyers on a friendship visit. 


Declaration published on relations between 
the Union of Communists of Yugoslavia and 
the Soviet Communist Party. 

The Beirut Metropolitan Eliah Salibi arrives 
in Moscow from Lebanon. 

Chief of Staff of the United States Air Force, 
General Twining, arrives in Moscow. 


Report published on the exchange of notes 
between the Soviet and Yugoslav government 
on the regulation of an information service. 


Tass declaration published on the Soviet 
Union’s position on the German question. 

Publication of an appeal of the Komsomol 
Central Committee to Soviet youth to help 
with harvesting. 


Talks take place in Moscow between Soviet 
government representatives and the Yemen 
Crown Prince. 

Voroshilov holds a reception in honor of 
the Crown Prince. 


23 Publication of a declaration made by the dele- 
gation of the Japanese-Soviet Society on 
strengthening and developing friendly relations 
between the two countries. 

Joint communiqué published on the talks 
between Shepilov and Nasser. 

Khrushchev receives the Crown Prince of 
Yemen. 


24 Soviet-Yemen communiqué published on the 
Crown Prince’s stay in the USSR. 

Zhukov holds a reception in honor of 
Soviet Air Force Day. 

25 Talks begin in Moscow on cooperation be- 
tween the accident and rescue services of the 
Soviet Union, China and North Korea. 

Crown Prince of Yemen leaves Moscow for 
home. 

Soviet Union makes available to Afghanistan 
a credit of $100,000,000. 

Shah and Queen of Persia arrive in Moscow. 

Zhukov receives General Twining. 

26 Joint communiqué published on Soviet- 
Syrian talks. 

Hungarian government delegation arrives 
in Moscow. 

Indian Vice-President leaves the 
Union for home. 


Soviet 


Voroshilov and Bulganin receive the Shah 
of Persia. 
27 Agreement signed in the Hague on Soviet- 
Dutch trade deliveries in 1956. 


Talks take place between the Shah of Persia 
and members of the Soviet government. 


28 Joint communiqué published on Soviet- 
Lebanese talks. 

Moscow opening of a conference on que- 
stions of philosophy convened by the Institute 
of Philosophy of the Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR. 

Voroshilov receives the ambassador of the 
Mongolian People’s Republic. 

Joint Soviet-Pakistan communiqué published 
on the signature of a trade agreement. 
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Academy of Building and Architecture of 
the USSR established in Moscow. 

29 Communiqué published on the signature of 
an agreement between the Soviet Union and 
Hungary on scientific and cultural cooperation 
between the two countries. 





30 Soviet agricultural delegation headed by Mi- 


nister of Agriculture Matskevich leaves Mos- 
cow for London. 


Fifth Plenary Session of the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions ends. 





Changes and Appointments 


2 First Deputy Chairman of the Council of Mi- 
nisters of the USSR V. M. Molotov released 
from duties as Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
the USSR. 

D. T. Shepilov appointed Minister of For- 
eign Affairs of the USSR. 

Publication of a communiqué on raising the 
Soviet Mission in Addis Ababa and the Ethi- 
opian Mission in Moscow to the status of 
embassies. 


3 Presidium of Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
reports it has carried into effect the following 
decrees: 

1. The Ministry of the Light Industry of the 
USSR and the Ministry of the Textile In- 
dustry of the USSR have been combined 
as one Union-Republican Ministry of the 
Light Industr7 of the USSR. 

2. The All-Union Ministry of State Purchases 
of the USSR has been transformed into a 
Union-Republican Ministry of Grain Pro- 
ducts of the USSR. 


3. The Ministry of Automotive Transporta- 
tion and Highways of the USSR has been 
abolished. 

4. The All-Union Ministry of the River Fleet 
has been abolished. 

5. The Ministry of Justice of the USSR has 
been abolished. 

Publication of a report by the Central 
Committee of the Soviet Communist Party 
and the Council of Ministers of the USSR on 
the transfer of enterprises of several branches 
of the national economy to the control of 
union repubiics, on the implementation of the 
organizational measures linked with this 
change, and also on the abolition of the Mi- 
nistry of Justice of the USSR. 
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L. R. Korniets appointed Minister of Grain 
Products of the USSR. 

N. S. Ryzhov appointed Minister of the 
Light Industry of the USSR. 


9 First Deputy Chairman of the Council of Mi- 
nisters of the USSR, L. M. Kaganovich, 
released from his post as Chairman of the State 
Committee of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR on Questions of Labor and Wages. 

A. P. Volkov appointed Chairman of the 


State Committee of the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR for Questions of Labor Wages. 


10 Republican Ministry of the River Fleet of the 


RSFSR formed. 
Z. A. Shashkov appointed Minister of the 
River Fleet of the RSFSR. 


12 Union Republican Ministry of Automotive 


Transportation and Highways of the RSFSR 
transformed into a Republican Ministry of 
Automotive Transportation and Highways of 
the RSFSR. 

A. N. Kurshev released from his post as 


Minister of Automotive Transportation and 
Highways of the RSFSR. 


I. A. Likhachev appointed Minister of Auto- 
motiv Transportation and Highways of the 
RSFSR. 

Union-Republican Ministry of Justice of 
the RSFSR transformed into Republican 
Ministry of Justice of the RSFSR. 


21 Akhtar Husein appointed Pakistan ambassador 


to the Soviet Union. 


23 B. I. Karavaev appointed Soviet ambassador 


to Ethiopia. 


24 Death of Minister of Automotive Transpor- 


tation and Highways I. A. Likhachev. 
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